EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MAY,  ig20 
I 

THE  COLLEGE  AND  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 
The  topic  is  one  that  is  close  to  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
every  college  executive.  There  is  no  college  president 
who  has  not  spent  weary  hours  figuring  on  budgets,  salaries, 
shrinkage  of  endowment  funds,  and  the  other  usual  presi¬ 
dential  worries,  all  of  which  are  influenced  by  the  economic 
situation,  or  the  high  cost  of  living,  as  it  is  more  frequently 
called.  To  solve  these  problems,  nearly  every  college  in 
the  country  is  now  carrying  on  a  financial  campaign,  totaling 
nearly  one- third  of  a  billion  dollars.  College  presidents 
today  mention  millions  with  less  awe  than  they  used  in 
talking  of  tens  of  thousands  five  years  ago;  may  it  be  true 
that  as  their  speech  is  changed,  so  likewise  has  their  ability 
to  open  pocketbooks. 

There  would  be,  I  think,  a  hundred  per  cent  agreement 
as  to  the  results  to  the  colleges  from  the  high  cost  of  living. 
The  productive  value  of  endowments  has  shrunk;  the  cost 
of  operation  has  mounted  sky-high.  Colleges  must  have 
more  money  to  avoid  deficits,  and  to  raise  salaries.  These 
results  of  the  economic  situation  are  obvious;  it  may  be 
more  profitable  to  consider  the  relation  of  the  colleges 
to  the  causes  of  the  economic  situation.  Are  the  American 
colleges  in  any  slight  degree  responsible  for  this  situation? 
Is  there  any  way  we  can  prevent  the  ill,  instead  of  calling 
for  the  doctor?  It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  col¬ 
leges  have  little  relation  to  the  general  causes  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  situation;  these  are  national  and  international  in 
scope.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  questions  we  should 
ask  before  making  our  appeals  for  aid. 
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First,  are  we  making  our  customers,  the  students,  pay 
their  just  share  of  the  increased  costs?  If  tuitions  have 
not  been  raised  to  a  figure  that  is  a  fair  proportion  of  the 
cost,  we  have  no  right  to  appeal  for  outside  aid  to  cover  the 
resulting  deficits.  (In  this  and  the  following  discussion, 
the  college  is  considered — not  the  university  or  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school.)  In  general,  the  college  students  should 
pay  one- third  to  one-half  of  what  their  instruction  costs. 
Students  should  pay,  in  every  sort  of  institution,  every 
cent  that  board  and  room  actually  cost.  Is  our  college 
cutting  rates  educationally,  giving  its  instruction  “cheap,” 
at  a  mere  fraction  of  its  cost?  If  this  is  the  situation,  a 
hard-headed  business  man  will  rightly  hesitate  to  make  up 
the  resulting  deficit.  The  principle  in  the  privately  en¬ 
dowed  college,  supported  by  its  alumni,  its  friends,  or  its 
denomination,  is  entirely  different  from  the  principle  in 
the  state  university,  where  the  support  comes  by  public 
taxation,  and  the  tuition  is  merely  nominal.  What  has 
just  been  said  regarding  a  fair  tuition  rate  and  dormitory 
rates  that  fully  cover  the  expense,  does  not  mean  that  there 
should  be  no  place  for  the  poor,  deserving  student  who  can 
not  pay  the  rates  we  have  announced.  We  should  provide 
scholarship  aid  for  him,  large  enough  to  cover  the  right 
proportion  of  the  tuition  and  other  charges  which  are  made 
for  rich  and  poor  alike.  Indeed,  we  should  do  much  more 
than  many  of  us  do  now,  for  the  able  boy  or  girl  of  brains 
and  grit;  to  provide  only  “jobs”  for  them  is  a  doubtful 
solution.  To  force  a  boy  who  has  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  brain 
to  wash  windows  or  dishes  three  or  four  hours  a  day,  to 
pay  for  his  education,  is  not  good  public  policy.  The  superior 
boy  who  needs  scholarship  aid  ought  to  get  enough  money 
to  allow  him  plenty  of  time  to  profit  fully  from  his  studies. 
Likewise,  the  dull,  stolid  students  should  usually  not  be 
encouraged  thru  scholarships,  to  make  the  fight  for  a 
college  education;  too  many  of  them  are  trying  to  do  it. 

Second,  is  the  college  extravagant  in  its  operation  or 
equipment?  Extravagance  and  waste  are  two  of  the 
greatest  causes  of  our  present  economic  problem.  No  col- 
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lege  has  a  moral  right  to  appeal  for  more  aid  if  it  can  not 
guarantee  that  it  is  carefully  and  economically  operated. 
It  is  as  essential  to  have  the  books  audited  properly  as  it  is 
to  offer  freshman  Latin.  Can  we  guarantee  that  all  gifts 
have  been  used  for  the  purposes  intended,  that  there  has 
been  no  juggling  of  figures?  Furthermore,  what  is  it  cost¬ 
ing  us  to  raise  our  big  endowment  funds?  Are  we  taking 
more  than  2  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  of  the  gift  to  pay  for  the 
expenses  incurred  in  securing  it?  Are  we  preventing  over¬ 
lapping  in  instruction?  Can  we  show  that  our  college  is 
not  guilty  of  waste,  which  no  business  man  would  permit? 
Do  we  keep  open-minded  for  new  devices  and  economics 
in  operation,  making  every  dollar  go  as  far  as  it  can?  Do 
we  operate  on  a  budget  system,  accounting  specifically 
for  every  item  of  income  and  expense,  so  that  we  know 
where  we  stand,  financially,  all  the  time? 

Extravagance  in  college  equipment  is  probably  rare. 
Certain  interesting  questions  may  be  raised  on  this  point, 
however.  In  the  dormitories  which  we  are  building,  how 
elaborate  should  be  the  facilities  provided?  Should  we 
have  rooms  with  private  bath  for  college  students,  few — 
if  any — of  whom  have  enjoyed  such  luxury  at  home? 
Should  we  allow  fraternities  to  erect  houses,  regardless  of 
cost,  amounting  sometimes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars,  and  providing  club  facilities,  the  like  of  which  most 
students  have  never  enjoyed  and  perhaps  never  will  again. 
The  American  college  of  yesterday  provided  rather  stem, 
severe  living  facilities;  is  there  danger  today  of  swinging 
the  pendulum  too  far  the  other  way?  Can  it  be  charged 
that  college  students  learn  to  evaluate  life  on  the  financial 
basis  alone?  Are  the  alumni  whom  we  praise  to  our  stu¬ 
dents,  those  who  have  made  big  salaries?  In  this  age, 
when  we  are  all  trying  to  have  better  facilities  than  our 
sister  colleges,  we  may  be  starting  on  the  road  to  extrava¬ 
gance. 

Third,  is  there  any  danger  from  an  unthinking  furor  for 
salary  raising?  What  should  be  the  underlying  principle 
for  this  economic  necessity?  What  would  be  extravagant 
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in  raising  college  teachers’  salaries?  To  some  this  ques¬ 
tion  may  seem  ridiculous.  We  all  agree  that  teachers 
should  be  paid  at  least  enough  to  be  relieved  of  financial 
worry.  A  teacher  who  has  to  scheme  about  how  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  or  who  has  to  spend  hours  every  day 
washing  dishes,  is  sadly  decreasing  his  value  to  his  college. 
Paying  him  enough  is  selfishly  sound.  How  far  up  should 
we  try  to  put  teachers’  salaries?  Are  we  justified  in  trying 
to  get  every  cent  we  can  to  raise  salaries?  In  this  matter 
I  believe  the  colleges,  particularly  those  west  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  have  to  face  a  somewhat  different  situation  from  the 
state  universities  and  the  professional  schools  and  the 
great  eastern  universities.  If  a  college  amounts  to  any¬ 
thing  at  all,  it  gives  its  faculty  certain  opportunities  of  con¬ 
tact  with  students  which  the  universities  can  not  so  fully 
provide.  I  trust  college  teaching  will  never  become  a  lucra¬ 
tive  profession,  financially  attractive.  I  hope  no  one  will 
ever  enter  it  without  realizing  that  some  sacrifice  will  re¬ 
sult.  A  teacher  ought  always  to  be  worth  more  than  he  is 
paid;  if  he  is  paid  what  he  is  worth,  he  is  overpaid.  Teach¬ 
ing  has  been  an  altruistic  profession;  may  it  always  be  so. 
The  real  teacher  enjoys  his  work,  and  part  of  his  compensa- 
ation  is  the  enjoyment  from  what  he  is  doing.  The  ditch- 
digger  who  today,  alas !  is  often  paid  more  than  the  teacher, 
digs  ditches  in  order  that  he  may  get  money  and  leisure 
enough  for  his  enjoyment,  outside  his  work.  Work  which 
is  itself  intrinsically  a  pleasure  will  never  be  paid  as  much 
as  work  which  is  distasteful,  or  merely  routine.  Do  college 
presidents  have  the  same  fun  in  their  jobs  that  college 
teachers  have?  I  sometimes  wonder.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  they  are  paid  somewhat  more! 

Comparing  salaries  in  teaching  and  in  the  professions  is 
a  popular  method  of  showing  the  effect  of  the  economic 
situation  on  the  colleges.  There  is  some  doubt  what  should 
be  the  average  faculty  salary  next  year.  The  “Efficient 
College,”  described  before  the  Association  of  American 
Colleges  four  years  ago,  called  for  an  average  faculty  salary 
of  $2,100;  the  change  in  living  costs  would  probably  mean 
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that  this  sum  should  be  at  least  $3,000.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  remember  that  nine  out  of  ten  manufacturers  fail 
to  make  $3,000;  that  four  out  of  every  five  lawyers  receive 
less  than  $3,000;  that  fifty  per  cent  of  all  doctors,  archi¬ 
tects,  mine-owners,  and  brokers  have  to  be  content  with 
an  income  less  than  this;  thruout  the  country,  only 
one  out  of  every  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  people 
receive  $3,000  or  over.  Until  recently  $3,000  was  the  salary 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  Washington; 
some  governors  receive  less  than  this.  In  a  college  town 
of  26,000  no  bank  cashier  receives  over  $3,500;  only  one 
minister  receives  as  large  a  salary.  The  inquiry  is  per¬ 
fectly  sincere;  to  what  figure  are  we  justified  in  raising 
salaries  by  money  that  is  secured  thru  appeals  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  underpaid  workers;  if  $2,500  is  a  large  salary 
in  the  community,  can  we  logically  ask  for  gifts  to  raise 
the  average  above  $3,000? 

Every  college  that  is  raising  salaries  faces  the  problem 
in  different  ways.  Certain  institutions  are  bringing  in 
new  men  from  outside  at  much  larger  salaries  than  the  insti¬ 
tution  plans  to  give  to  the  men  already  on  its  faculty.  The 
economic  justification  of  this  action  is:  the  “market”  for 
able  instructors  has  increased  and  to  bring  to  your  faculty 
next  fall  new  professors  from  outside  will  require  larger 
salaries  than  are  necessary  to  hold  the  men  you  now  have. 
Paying  these  men  low  salaries  is  often  justified  because  the 
college  knows  for  various  reasons — owning  their  homes, 
dislike  of  finding  a  new  location,  etc. — their  services  can 
be  retained  at  the  lower  salary.  This  policy  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  result  in  a  serious  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  paid  the  lower  salaries.  One  does 
not  have  to  search  far  in  academic  annals  to  find  college  ad¬ 
ministrations  that  have  been  gravely  embarrassed  by  such 
a  faculty  situation. 

From  many  standpoints  the  simplest  way  in  which  to 
raise  salaries  is  to  do  as  Oberlin  and  a  number  of  other  col¬ 
leges  have  done:  make  a  flat  percentage  increase  of  25 
per  cent  or  50  per  cent,  or  whatever  the  case  may  be.  This 
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usually  raises  the  scale  high  enough  to  obtain  able  men 
from  outside.  If  the  scale  is  raised  by  a  figure  above  25 
per  cent,  most  institutions  will  find  that  they  are  over¬ 
paying  certain  men.  That  institution  may  call  itself  most 
fortunate,  every  member  of  whose  faculty  is  worth  20  per 
cent  to  40  per  cent  more  than  his  present  salary.  Nearly 
every  college  has  some  man  or  woman  who  is  not  actually 
worth  more  than  is  now  being  paid.  To  increase  them  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  wholly  successful  teachers  are 
increased,  is  to  carry  out  a  policy  which  loses  account  of  the 
individual.  Oftentimes  the  new  salary  would  bring  a 
superior  teacher  from  outside.  To  refuse  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  some  men,  frankly  because  they  are  not  worth 
more,  always  means  embarrassment  to  the  college  presi¬ 
dent.  However,  I  firmly  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  do  this; 
otherwise  we  will  ourselves  be  extravagant,  paying  more 
than  such  teachers  are  worth. 

Probably  the  most  difficult  course  to  follow,  but  almost 
certainly  the  most  succesful  in  the  long  run,  is  to  increase 
the  scale  as  generously  as  possible,  making  sure  that  the 
upper  limits  are  high  enough  to  enable  the  institution  to 
attract  strong  men  from  outside;  new  appointees  to  the 
faculty  to  be  paid  no  more  than  at  least  a  few  of  the  former 
members  of  the  faculty  will  receive;  the  exact  amount  of 
increase  for  each  person  on  the  faculty  to  be  decided  upon 
the  basis  of  the  service  they  are  rendering  the  college. 

Finally,  the  economic  situation  will  not  be  solved  until 
we  have  more  men  in  the  business  world  with  sharpened 
minds  and  keen  consciences.  An  educational  institution 
that  turns  out  clever  crooks  is  a  liability  to  progress,  not 
an  asset.  Business  problems  and  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labor  will  not  be  solved  by  men  with  keen 
brains  alone;  they  must  have  sterling  characters,  too; 
ability  and  willingness  to  see  the  other  side,  to  practise  the 
Golden  Rule.  For  this  training  I  believe  the  Christain 
college  is  supreme.  I  believe  the  day  is  at  hand  when  we 
should  assert  our  claim  for  the  training  of  noble-minded 
business  men,  who  will  serve  their  fellow-men,  not  in  the 
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schoolroom  or  the  pulpit,  but  in  the  whirl  of  business  life. 
The  Christian  college  has  been  for  decades  the  great  train¬ 
ing  school  for  teaching,  preaching,  social  service,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  work  here  and  abroad.  State  universities,  with  their 
tens  of  thousands  of  students,  have  sent  out  pitifully  few 
leaders  in  these  fields.  But  the  situation  has  changed; 
until  recently  50  per  cent  of  all  Knox  graduates  went  into 
teaching,  permanently  or  for  a  year  or  two;  we  offered 
courses  to  prepare  them  for  service  in  this  field.  If  20  per 
cent  of  this  year’s  class  teaches  next  year,  I  shall  be  sur¬ 
prized.  Where  are  they  going?  Into  business,  young 
women  as  well  as  young  men.  Should  we  not  give  them 
as  we  do  to  the  teachers,  a  direct  preparation  for  that  work? 
Few  will  secure  any  professional  training  after  their  college 
course  is  done.  If  our  Christian  colleges  can  adequately 
prepare  business  men  and  women,  and  can  give  them  some 
of  the  sterling  character  that  has  been  one  of  the  earmarks 
of  the  graduate  of  Christian  colleges,  we  will  be  striking 
at  the  basic  causes  of  the  economic  situation ;  we  will  make 
our  colleges  training  camps,  not  for  fighters,  but  for  leaders 
in  the  great  business  world  of  tomorrow. 

jAMEsfL.  McConaughy 

Knox  College 
Galesburg,  III. 


II 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  LIBERAL  ARTS  COLLEGE 

It  has  taken  a  full  year  and  more  for  victors  and  van¬ 
quished  alike  to  awaken  to  the  unwelcome  fact  that  the 
economic  and  social  changes  resulting  from  the  war  will 
be  no  less  radical  and  extensive  than  the  political  changes, 
and  to  sense  the  task  imposed  upon  the  new  world  by  these 
changes.  Clemenceau  voiced  the  opinion  of  all  thought¬ 
ful  men  when  he  said  a  few  days  ago  that  nothing  but  the 
steadying  and  restorative  effect  of  hard,  consistent  work 
could  save  us  from  further  disaster. 

This  dependence  of  the  welfare  of  mankind  upon  plain, 
old-fashioned,  hard  labor  has  brought  with  it  an  ominous 
and  unforeseen  sequel  of  the  war, — an  intense  class  feeling 
which  seems  to  originate  in  the  belief  of  the  workingman, 
or  in  his  formal  creed  at  least,  that  labor  is  expected  of 
certain  classes  only,  but  that  others  are  to  enter  into  the 
fruits  of  this  labor.  Among  workingmen  the  opinion  is 
rather  general  that  college  students  belong  to  the  aris¬ 
tocracy  of  leisure, — that  they  do  not  work  and  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  work,  and  that  colleges  exist  primarily  for  the 
idle  rich. 

It  is  the  colleges,  called,  for  want  of  a  better  praenomen, 
liberal  arts  colleges,  which  are  under  especial  censure, — 
for  doctors,  lawyers,  ministers,  engineers  and  chemists 
fill  an  evident  want,  and  the  purpose  of  those  colleges 
and  schools  which  have  been  established  to  meet  the  ever- 
increasing  industrial  and  social  needs  is  evident  even  to 
the  man  on  the  street. 

Our  first  inclination  is  to  laugh  rather  indulgently  at 
such  evidence  of  the  well-known  pride  of  ignorance,  as 
but  a  reappearance  in  somewhat  more  virulent  form  of 
the  age-old,  “town  and  gown”  antagonism.  Under  pre¬ 
war  conditions  this  attitude  might  have  been  safe  and  per- 
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haps  justifiable,  but  in  the  present  critical  time,  when  the 
bitterness  and  extent  of  class  feeling  seem  so  full  of  conse¬ 
quences  for  the  future  and  when  so  much  is  quite  properly- 
expected  of  the  college  man,  it  will  be  worth  while  to  see 
whether  this  feeling  has  any  reasonable  basis  by  examining 
the  present  place  and  function  of  the  most  venerable  of 
our  collegiate  institutions, — the  liberal  arts  college, — with 
a  view  of  learning  from  what  soiu-ces  its  students  are  re¬ 
cruited,  how  much  and  what  sort  of  work  they  do  in  col¬ 
lege,  and  the  bearing  of  this  work  upon  their  later  careers, — 
of  learning,  in  other  words,  whether  the  college  is  simply 
going  thru  inherited  gestures  or  is  promoting  real  con¬ 
structive  work.  For  if  it  is  found  that  admission  to  col¬ 
lege  is  based  upon  tests  intended  solely  to  determine  the 
competency  of  the  candidate, — that  good,  consistent  work 
with  a  definite  purpose  is  done  in  college,  and  that  such 
work  has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  later  career, — it  will 
be  seen  that  the  antagonism  and  criticism  have  their  source 
in  sentiment  rather  than  in  reason. 

First,  then,  do  the  requirements  for  admission  to  liberal 
arts  colleges  operate  in  such  a  way  as  to  favor  any  special 
class — and  thus  promote  class  feeling.? 

An  interesting,  but  not  usually  emphasized  characteristic 
of  tests  for  admission  is  that  they  may,  and  under  certain 
conditions  do,  test  for  social  standing  as  well  as  for  intel¬ 
lectual  fitness.  The  significant  relation  between  the  rigid¬ 
ity  with  which  a  classical  preparation  is  enforced  and  the 
proportion  of  students  prepared  in  private  fitting  schools 
can  not  escape  the  notice  of  anyone  who  cares  to  examine 
the  student  body  of  a  liberal  arts  college.  It  will  be  found 
that  the  more  rigidly  a  college  insists  upon  a  training  in 
the  classics  as  a  requisite  for  admission,  the  more  exclu¬ 
sively  is  its  undergraduate  body  made  up  of  boys  whose 
preparation  was  gained  in  the  private  fitting  schools.  In 
one  of  the  larger  eastern  colleges,  where  the  classical  re¬ 
quirement  is  rather  strictly  adhered  to,  nearly  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  students  come  from  the  private  fitting  schools. 
In  another  eastern  college  where  there  is  a  somewhat  more 
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rigid  enforcement  of  this  requirement,  but  seventeen  per 
cent  of  the  students  prepared  in  the  public  high  schools. 
Results  not  so  dissimilar  are  found  in  most,  if  not  all,  east¬ 
ern  liberal  arts  colleges  where  admission  is  made  dependent 
upon  a  rigid  test  in  the  ancient  classics. 

Deplore  the  condition  as  we  may,  it  must  be  evident  to 
anyone  sufficiently  interested  to  investigate,  that  ade¬ 
quate  preparation  in  the  ancient  languages  has  become  a 
specialty  of  the  private  fitting  school.  The  high  school 
boy,  if  his  school  is  favorably  located,  may  get  this  prepara¬ 
tion,  not  to  such  good  advantage  as  in  the  private  school; 
but  he  and  his  parents,  it  would  appear  from  the  returns, 
have  come  to  regard  a  study  which  serves  merely  as  a  test 
of  fitness  for  admission  as  a  luxury  which  they  can  ill 
afford.  Colleges,  therefore,  which  will  accept  no  other 
proof  of  fitness  in  place  of  a  certain  proficiency  in  the  ancient 
languages,  must  limit  their  students,  in  large  measure,  to 
sons  of  the  well-to-do. 

Do  college  students  work? 

As  to  the  amount  of  work  done  by  the  average  college 
student,  opinions  differ  both  in  the  faculty  and  among  stu¬ 
dents.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  the  scholastic  work 
accomplished  by  the  students  does  not  compare,  either  as 
to  amount  or  quality,  with  that  on  the  playing  fields  and 
in  all  the  extra-curriculum  competitions,  or  with  that  which 
was  seen  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the  training  camps  and 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  or  with  what  a  man  ex¬ 
pects  to  accomplish  in  his  later  career.  The  average  stu¬ 
dent  is  content  to  “get  by”  with  a  more  or  less  comfortable 
margin.  He  quite  frankly  selects  his  courses  largely  by 
hearsay  from  the  titles  in  the  catalogue,  giving  preference 
to  those  scheduled  for  the  mid-morning  hours.  No  “snap” 
course  is  despised,  and  the  esteem  in  which  a  student  is 
held  by  his  fellows  bears  little  or  no  relation  to  his  scholastic 
standing.  There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  either  faculty 
or  student  to  hide  the  fact  that  there  is  rather  great  in¬ 
difference  toward  scholarship  and  much  drifting.  Many 
graduates  who  did  good,  average  work  in  college,  do  not 
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hesitate  to  state  that  they  derived  greater  benefit  from  their 
extra-curriculum  activities  and  associations  than  from 
those  of  the  classroom.  These  much-decried  activities  have, 
to  be  sure,  preserved  some  of  the  most  essential  elements 
of  a  training  for  a  career.  The  student  learns  to  judge  of 
men  and  to  treat  with  them,  gains  the  experience  of  keen 
competition,  learns  to  bear  defeat  and  to  stand  up  under 
success,  and  develops  a  high  sense  of  right  living  and  of 
honor. 

Another  thing  which,  in  the  mind  of  the  workingman, 
places  the  student  in  the  leisure  class,  is  the  number  and 
extent  of  his  holidays.  Holidays,  recesses,  and  allowed 
absences  have  now  grown  to  such  an  extent  as  to  divide 
the  calendar  year  about  equally  between  work  days  and 
play  days.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  this  vacation 
period,  which  was  originally  planned  for  self-support  or 
study  and  which  was  so  used  by  many  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  is  not  profitably  employed  by  the  majority  of  stu¬ 
dents  pursuing  non-professional  courses. 

If,  then,  the  assumption  of  the  world  at  large  and  the  ad¬ 
missions  of  a  considerable  part  of  both  faculty  and  stu¬ 
dents  are,  in  general,  correct  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  toward  college  work  and  as  to  the  amount  and  quality 
of  work  accomplished  in  college,  the  cause  and  the  remedy 
should  be  found.  The  present  day  is  impatient  of  wasted 
opportunity  and  of  unemployed  capital. 

The  reason  for  this  want  of  consistent,  hard  work  in  the 
liberal  arts  colleges  is  not  far  to  seek.  There  can  be  no 
good  work  without  interest  and  no  sustained  interest  with¬ 
out  a  more  or  less  definite  aim.  The  relation  of  purpose 
to  interest  and  of  these  to  work  is  well  known,  and  these 
qualities  are  as  essential  in  college  as  in  any  Other  activity. 
The  aim  of  all  educational  reformers  from  Socrates  to 
Pestalozzi  has  been  to  awaken  greater  interest  in  the  pupii 
by  teaching  the  traditional  subjects  in  a  more  interesting 
and  purposeful  way,  or  by  teaching  subjects  more  nearly 
associated  with  those  things  which  naturally  arouse  the 
student’s  interest.  But  is  not  education  in  itself  a  suffi- 
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cient  aim?  To  a  few  well-favored  students  under  proper 
encouragement,  perhaps,  yes;  but  the  requirements  for  ad¬ 
mission  do  not  limit  the  student  body  to  those  who  have 
the  desire  or  will  to  learn.  Culture  for  culture’s  sake  has 
little  appeal  for  the  mass  of  students,  and  it  is  evidently 
the  purpose  of  the  present-day  college  to  plan  for  the  mass. 

In  an  attempt  to  learn  the  relation  of  courses  of  study 
to  later  career,  I  have  frequently  asked  students  what  they 
proposed  to  do  after  graduation.  I  find  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  each  class,  even  late  in  their  last  year  of  college, 
has  reached  no  decision  as  to  a  career.  Some  few  have 
come  to  a  late  decision  because  of  some  chance  opening,  or 
because,  after  all,  a  decision  must  finally  be  made.  Courses 
have,  as  a  rule,  been  chosen  without  regard  to  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  present  or  later  interests.  In  strong  contrast 
is  the  work  of  these  same  students  after  they  enter  the  pro¬ 
fessional  school.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  their  native 
ability  at  the  end  of  the  college  course  is  much  greater 
than  at  the  beginning,  but  their  work  in  the  medical  school 
or  the  law  school  or  in  whatever  professional  school  it 
may  be,  immediately  shows  the  effect  of  a  definite  end  in 
view. 

The  fault  for  this  aimless  pursuit  of  knowledge, — if  the 
term  pursuit  may  be  used  as  descriptive  of  the  efforts  of 
the  average  student  in  a  cultural  college, — does  not  lie 
solely  with  the  student.  Indifference  toward  work  is  ac¬ 
cepted  by  a  large  part  of  the  faculty  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  seems  better  to  sacrifice  results  rather  than  the  tradi¬ 
tional  non-utilitarian  ideals.  Subjects  of  study  are,  more¬ 
over,  chopped  up  into  three-hour  units  for  convenience 
in  handling,  and  arranged  under  departments  with  a  view 
to  ease  in  administration.  Courses  and  schedules  are  con¬ 
structed  with  a  view  to  mass  production  rather  than  indi¬ 
vidual  attention  and  interest,  and  the  work  based  upon 
these  schedules  and  courses  is  interpreted  in  terms  of  mini¬ 
mum  requirements  rather  than  maximum  opportunities. 
Much  is  heard  in  the  discussions  of  a  faculty  of  the  hberal 
arts  concerning  the  maintenance  of  educational  standards 
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in  the  abstract,  as  if  these  were  an  entity  in  themselves 
quite  unrelated  to  student  interest  and  student  work; 
but  one  hears  little  concerning  ways  and  means  of  awaken¬ 
ing  and  holding  the  interest  of  the  student  and  of  bringing 
his  study  into  closer  relation  to  his  later  career. 

Time  was,  and  that  not  so  distant,  when  the  cultural 
college  was  quite  definitely  and  avowedly  utilitarian  in 
its  purpose.  When  the  political  and  social  structure  of 
the  country  was  less  complex,  college,  with  its  simple,  re¬ 
stricted  course,  chiefly  classical,  offered  what  was,  without 
question,  the  best  fitting  school  for  service  and  leadership 
in  nearly  every  field  of  activity.  The  classics,  moral  and 
natural  philosophy,  mathematics,  and  a  few  accessories, 
were  an  essential  preparation  for  the  lawyer,  doctor,  min¬ 
ister,  and  schoolmaster,  who  were,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory,  the  real  leaders  and  honorati  of  village  or  city. 
There  was,  moreover,  no  better  or  more  direct  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  learned  professions  than  that  gained  thru 
a  thoro  course  in  the  language  and  learning  of  the 
Ancients.  In  that  primitive  time  a  little  further  reading  and 
study  gained  for  the  college  graduate  admission  to  his  chosen 
profession.  With  the  present  greatly  increased  demands 
of  the  professions  this  is  no  longer  possible;  but  the  modem 
liberal  arts  college  still  preserves  the  ritual  of  the  older  col¬ 
lege  without  its  purpose  or  spirit.  Subjects  of  study  have 
been  added  and  extended,  but  the  contact  with  civic  life 
has  been  lost. 

In  the  development  of  educational  practise  in  the  United 
States  the  liberal  arts  college  has  thus  been  placed  in  a 
surprizing  and  unforeseen  position.  The  schools  of  tech¬ 
nology  and  science  and  the  professional  schools  which  have 
sprung  up  to  meet  new  demands,  or  old  demands  in  a  new 
way,  have  gone  their  several  ways  in  pursuit  of  their  definite 
aims,  but  the  liberal  arts  college,  refusing  to  adopt  any 
aim  less  general  than  a  so-called,  well-rounded  liberal 
education,  is  confronted  with  the  task  of  trying  to  train 
students  whose  aim  is  equally  general.  Most  of  these 
students  ultimately  enter  that  activity,  or  those  numerous 
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activities,  which  in  this  country  go  under  the  name  of 
business.  Tho  its  clientele  and  its  function  have  changed, 
and  tho  it  has,  for  the  great  mass  of  its  students,  be¬ 
come  a  preparatory  course  for  business,  its  method  of 
approach  and  plan  of  action  remain  practically  un¬ 
changed. 

The  high  school  and  preparatory  school,  as  well  as  the 
technical  and  professional  school,  have  encroached  upon 
the  field  which  was  formerly  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  college.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  formerly 
done  in  college  is  now  covered  in  preparatory  school.  The 
American  boy  comes  to  college  at  about  nineteen  years  of 
age,  but  a  few  months  older  than  the  foreign  boy  when 
he  graduates  from  the  Lycee  or  Gymnasium,  ready  to  be¬ 
gin  special  study.  Upon  entering  college  the  American 
boy  has  completed  a  course  of  general  study,  perhaps  less 
extensive  and  intensive  than  the  foreign  boy,  but  essen¬ 
tially  of  the  same  character.  The  latter,  however,  at  the 
completion  of  his  course  in  the  Lycee  or  Gymnasium,  is 
considered  ready  for  specializing  with  a  view  to  a  career. 
Our  boy  continues  for  three  or  four  years  longer  a  general 
course  of  study  which  does  not  differ  essentially  from  that 
of  the  high  school  or  fitting  school.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in 
this  connection  that  the  records  of  every  dean’s  office 
show  that  the  younger  half  of  each  college  class  excels  the 
older  half  both  in  scholarship  and  in  morale. 

Our  colleges  have  taken  over  much  of  the  tradition  and 
practise  of  the  English  colleges  and  large  public  schools, — of 
Eton  and  Harrow  and  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, — ^with 
unquestioned  advantage  to  our  past  development,  but  of 
doubtful  profit  for  the  present  and  future.  The  English 
schools  and  colleges  have  continued  to  be  a  good,  if  not  the 
best,  preparation  for  a  public  career  in  Great  Britain  much 
longer  than  have  our  own  colleges  for  a  similar  career  in 
America;  for  the  English  view  of  democracy,  or  at  least  its 
practise,  differs  widely  from  our  own  in  that  most  of  the 
high  offices  in  state  and  in  civil  service,  as  well  as  in  the 
church  and  the  university,  have  there  continued,  until 
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recent  years,  to  be  filled  by  men  trained  in  the  great  public 
schools  and  at  the  universities.  A  list  of  the  Balliol  men  of 
Jowett’s  time  reads  much  like  a  “Who’s  Who  in  England.” 
Our  liberal  arts  colleges  have  long  since  lost  this  close  rela¬ 
tion  to  church  and  state. 

What,  then,  are  the  remedies  for  these  short-comings? 

It  is  absurd  to  consider  revolutionary  changes  in  an  in¬ 
stitution  whose  former  graduates  have  had  such  a  large  . 
share  in  the  notable  achievements  of  the  country,  and  whose 
recent  graduates  have  stood  so  well  the  test  of  war  and  the 
more  disheartening  period  of  reconstruction.  However 
absolute  be  the  democracy  which  may  ultimately  result 
in  this  country,  some  place  and  function  must  remain  for 
the  cultural  college  and  some  rights  to  the  sons  of  the  well- 
to-do.  A  democracy  which  levels  only  downward  socially 
and  educationally  is  headed  for  anarchy,  and  a  representa¬ 
tive  government  without  educated  leaders  can  not  long 
survive.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  liberal  arts  college 
not  giving  the  best  service  to  the  present  day  and  genera¬ 
tion  if  it  regards  its  past  record  as  a  canon  by  which  it  may 
judge  present  doctrine  and  practise,  rather  than  as  an 
obligation  to  future  achievement. 

In  a  liberal  arts  college  the  impulse  to  change  must,  un¬ 
fortunately,  come  from  without.  The  ruling  elders  of  the 
faculty  are  as  loyal  to  the  ancient  cause  as  a  Scot  to  the 
House  of  Stuart,  and  the  younger  members  of  the  faculty 
soon  learn  that  it  is  not  etiquette  to  advocate  new  ways  and 
means.  Faculty  discussions  frequently,  if  not  usually, 
revolve  about  the  relative  merits  of  the  study  of  the  classics 
as  compared  with  later  disciplines.  Such  discussions  are, 
however,  always  inconclusive  and  futile,  for  educational  con¬ 
victions,  however  arrived  at,  are  as  immutable  as  religious 
convictions  and  are  but  little  affected  by  argumentation 
and  reasoning. 

Some  changes,  both  in  the  selection  of  students  and  in 
the  methods  of  instructing  them,  are  demanded  by  present 
conditions.  In  these  changes,  moreover,  the  need  of  the 
student  must  be  the  point  of  departure  and  the  guiding 
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principle,  for  the  college  exists  in  the  last  instance  for  the 
student. 

Admission  to  college  must  not  rest  upon  a  test  act  which 
tends  to  promote  that  disquieting  affinity  of  the  liberal 
arts  colleges  and  the  sons  of  the  well-to-do.  There  is  a 
wide  and  radical  difference  between  a  prerequisite  essential 
to  the  work  of  freshman  year  and  a  prerequisite  based 
upon  faculty  legislation.  In  most  college  faculties  the 
acquaintance  with  the  work  of  secondary  schools  is  of 
necessity  based  upon  second-hand  information  or  a  rather 
limited,  and  often  ancient,  personal  experience.  However, 
much  may  be  said  of  the  advantages  of  classical  study,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  study  of  Latin  in  prepara¬ 
tory  schools  does  not  necessarily  imply  scholarship.  In 
fact,  the  insistence  upon  four  years  of  preparatory  study 
in  this  subject  as  an  absolute  prerequisite  tends  to  lower 
the  scholarship  standards  for  admission  since  it  limits 
largely  the  number  from  which  recruits  may  be  drawn. 
We  find  in  this  connection  a  rather  perplexing  anomaly, — 
the  high  school  boys,  who  in  general  pass  poorer  entrance 
examinations  than  those  from  the  private  fitting  schools, 
are,  in  college,  as  a  rule,  more  successful  scholastically. 

No  form  of  examination  or  of  certificate  will  determine 
the  thing  most  needful  for  the  college  examiner  to  know, 
that  is,  whether  the  candidate  for  admission  is  sufficiently 
desirous  of  an  education  to  pay  the  price  in  work.  An 
examination,  however,  which  tests  primarily  as  to  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  rather  than  scholarship  and  industry,  does 
not  make  for  enlightenment  upon  this  important  point. 

The  examinations  for  admission  should  test  the  candi¬ 
date  as  to  his  attainments  and  industry  in  the  four  disci¬ 
plines  which  form  the  necessary  basis  of  preparatory  study, — 
language  and  literature,  history,  science,  and  mathematics, — 
leaving  to  the  preparatory  school  and  the  pupil  all  possi¬ 
ble  latitude  in  the  choice  of  subjects  and  methods  within 
these  fields.  This  measure  would  promote  a  cooperation 
of  the  high  school  and  college  which  has  been  difficult  if 
not  impossible  under  the  past  regime  and  would  enable 
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the  college  to  select  its  students  from  a  much  larger  and 
more  representative  body  of  candidates.  The  closer  corre¬ 
lation  of  the  work  of  high  school  and  of  colleges  is  of  vital 
importance  in  the  educational  development  of  the  future, — 
more  vital  for  the  college  than  for  the  high  school, —  but 
this  relation  can  not  be  established  or  maintained  unless 
the  college  is  willing  to  accept  excellence  in  a  compre¬ 
hensive  and  substantial  high  school  course  of  preparatory 
study  as  evidence  of  fitness  for  college  work.  Far  from 
lowering  the  standard  of  admission, — a  charge  brought  indis¬ 
criminately  against  every  modification  of  the  requirements, 
— it  can  not  but  have  the  opposite  tendency  since  it  would 
enlarge  and  increase  the  classes  from  which  recruits  might 
be  drawn. 

The  war  and  what  has  followed  it  have  shown  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  making  a  college  education  more  available  to  those 
who  want  and  need  it.  A  recruiting  of  all  educational  re¬ 
sources  now  seems  necessary.  Colleges  ought  not  to  wait 
for  the  draft.  In  France,  as  well  as  in  England,  commis¬ 
sions  are  at  work  devising  plans  for  making  the  privileges 
and  advantages  of  a  college  education  available  to  larger 
classes.  This  can  be  accomplished  in  America  without 
loss  to  the  university  and  with  great  gain  to  the  country 
if  the  tests  for  admission  to  colleges  are  changed  back  to 
their  original  and  only  proper  function  and  become  a  real 
means  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  a  candidate  to  profit 
by  what  the  college  has  to  offer. 

This  revision  of  the  requirements  for  admission  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  revamping  of  the  elective  system. 

The  usual  arrangement  of  liberal  arts  courses  at  present, 
whereby  numerous  prescriptions  and  restrictions  bring 
about  the  desired  “distribution”  at  the  beginning  of  the 
student’s  course  and  some  “concentration”  toward  the  end, 
is  probably  an  improvement  upon  the  free  elective  system.  In 
theory  it  is  defensible,  perhaps,  based  as  it  is  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  admission  tests  have  eliminated  all 
who  are  unfit,  that  the  student  is  desirous  of  getting  the 
best  he  can  out  of  college,  and  that  he  will  elect  his  courses 
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wisely  even  tho  he  have  no  special  end  in  view.  The 
results  under  this  plan  make  one  doubt,  however,  whether 
it  produces  work  less  aimless  and  less  indifferent  than  under 
the  plan  which  it  supplanted.  Under  both  plans  subjects  of 
study^ — not  courses — are  the  important  and  determining 
units, — the  trees  rather  than  the  forest.  The  machinery 
of  scheduling  and  delivering  these  units  has  assumed 
Frankenstein  proportions  and  behavior.  It  is  no  uncom¬ 
mon  experience  for  a  student,  his  alumnus  father,  and  the 
deus  ex  machina,  the  dean,  to  struggle  in  vain  to  induce 
the  monster  to  deliver  the  selected  group  of  units. 

The  liberal  arts  college  can  not  regain  its  former  rank  and 
position  of  usefulness  until  its  courses  show  a  definiteness 
of  purpose,  and  produce  a  degree  of  interest  comparable  to 
those  of  professional  schools.  It  will  continue  to  serve 
the  aimless  unless  it  so  adapts  its  courses  of  study  to  the 
requirements  of  the  student  that  he  and  his  prospective 
employer  or  superior,  as  well  as  the  faculty,  may  see  and 
understand  the  benefits  of  a  liberal  arts  course  and  its  re¬ 
lation  to  his  later  work.  The  present  ill-sorted  grouping 
of  “majors”  and  “minors,”  beginning  with  “distribution” 
and  ending  with  “concentration,”  must  give  way  to  fixed 
group-courses  leading  toward  a  definite  interest,  activity 
or  career, — for  experience  has  shown  that  a  student,  who 
has  no  definite  goal  in  view,  is  as  little  able  to  combine 
“majors”  and  “minors”  wisely  as  he  was  to  elect  single 
subjects  of  study.  Three  or  four  further  years  of  rather 
aimless  general  study  added  to  that  of  the  preparatory 
school  does  not  and  can  not  bring  commensurate  results. 

Such  courses  should  be  arranged  by  the  faculty  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  interests  of  the  student  and  not  to  those  of 
any  department  of  study  or  administration.  It  ought  not 
to  be  required  of  each  student  that  he  experiment  in  a 
field  where  he  has  little  knowledge  and  no  experience.  A 
review  of  the  successes  and  mistakes  of  college  life,  and  an 
examination  of  the  careers  and  professions  which  college 
men  enter,  would  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  group- 
courses  necessary,  and  if  most  students  of  the  liberal  arts 
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college  have  no  aim,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the  course, 
much  will  be  gained  by  assuming  an  aim  for  those  who  have 
none. 

Each  group  course  should  have  something  of  literature, 
history,  economics,  natural  science,  and  philosophy,  and 
perhaps  some  other  subjects,  but  the  important  character¬ 
istics  should  be  some  great  underlying  motive.  If  Latin 
or  any  similar  subject  can  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
hold  the  interest  of  the  average  student  and  to  have  some 
meaning  for  his  later  life,  its  place  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
liberal  arts  college  is  secure.  In  like  manner  the  right  of 
science  to  a  place  in  even  a  utilitarian  course  will  not  re¬ 
main  undisputed  unless  it  be  taught  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  the  breadth  of  view  which  comes  from  a  proper  study 
of  the  humanities. 

These  courses  should  begin  not  later  than  the  end  of 
freshman  year.  They  should  be  clearly  defined  in  purpose 
and  scope,  and  be  numerous  enough  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments  of  all  reasonable  interests  and  careers,  and  general 
enough  to  fulfil  the  most  liberal  ideals  of  a  liberal  arts  col¬ 
lege.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  would  then  signify, 
as  it  once  did,  that  the  recipient  had  completed  a  substan¬ 
tial,  progressive  course  of  study.  The  establishment  of 
junior  colleges  and  of  combined  courses  indicates  an  en¬ 
couraging  attempt  on  the  part  of  many  colleges  to  break 
with  the  Pharisaical  past  and  to  make  this  degree  more 
significant. 

The  American  college  student  is  frequently,  and  no  doubt 
sometimes  unjustly,  charged  with  mental  slouchiness  and  in¬ 
accuracy  in  scholarship.  If  this  does  exist  to  a  disturbing 
degree  its  source  can  be  no  other  than  the  indifference  which 
comes  from  purposeless  study.  The  search  is  often  made 
for  the  one  or  more  years  lost  in  the  American  school  or 
college,  but  the  investigation  can  not  go  far  wrong  in  fixing 
upon  the  aimlessness  of  our  courses  as  an  important  fac¬ 
tor. 

The  revision  of  the  tests  for  admission  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  substantial,  progressive,  group  courses  will  accom- 
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plish  much,  but  not  all  that  is  required  of  the  present-day- 
college. 

Business  men  and  educators  are  agreed  that  character 
is  the  chief  asset  in  trade  or  in  successful  living.  Our 
greatest  banker  stated  as  the  results  of  long  experience 
that  character  was  the  most  valuable  collateral,  even  in 
the  business  world.  Excessive  leisure  and  aimless  study 
do  not,  however,  make  for  character.  Education  is,  after 
all,  a  process,  and  has  much  less  to  do  with  schedules, 
courses  of  study,  majors  and  minors,  than  might  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  catalogs  and  the  usual  educational  procedure. 
Subjects  of  study  are  of  little  import  as  compared  with  the 
personality  of  the  teacher.  It  matters  little  whether  a 
Harper  teaches  Hebrew  and  a  Sumner  economics,  or  what 
courses  are  given  by  a  Mark  Hopkins,  Francis  Wayland, 
or  James  B.  Angell.  Under  such  teachers  every  subject 
has  its  meaning,  and  its  bearing  upon  any  later  career. 
Any  system,  however  faulty,  would,  under  such  teachers, 
produce  results. 

Colleges  and  college  men  must  be  respected  and  trusted 
by  those  classes  into  whose  hands  a  democracy  like  ours 
places  such  great  powers  of  determination.  We  must  then 
convince  ourselves  and  show  them  that  the  courses  pur¬ 
sued  by  our  cultural  students  and  the  work  done  by  them 
produce  results,  and  that  the  liberal  arts  courses  require 
consistent,  hard  work  and  lead  with  some  directness  and 
purpose  to  later  pursuits. 

Robert  N.  Corwin 

Yale  University, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


EDUCATION  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

The  writer  is  a  teacher  of  Latin.  It  will  therefore  be 
assumed  that  he  will  base  this  paper  on  the  fundamental 
thesis  that  the  finest  training  for  democracy  is  the  study 
of  Latin.  He  disclaims  any  such  purpose.  He  has  made 
it  his  unvarying  rule  in  over  a  quarter  century  of  teaching 
never  to  advise,  much  less  urge,  any  student  to  take  work 
in  his  department.  Such  a  course  has  seemed  too  much 
like  beggary.  This  paper,  therefore,  is  not  written  primarily 
to  support  the  claims  of  the  classics.  Nor  is  it  any  attempt 
to  belittle  the  value  of  science.  I  am  too  conscious  of  those 
values  to  have  any  desire  to  do  that.  Indeed,  I  have  for 
some  time  been  coming  to  the  conclusion,  shared  by  some 
scientific  men  I  have  talked  with,  that  the  old  struggle 
between  the  humanities  and  science  is  and  ought  to  be  a 
thing  of  the  past.  We  have  too  great  a  common  enemy 
to  quarrel  among  ourselves,  the  enemy  of  ignorance,  of 
laziness,  of  superficiality.  It  is  rather  the  sincere  desire 
of  this  paper  to  examine  in  a  modest  way  the  nature  and 
defects  of  our  democracy  and  to  consider  how  education 
can  influence  them. 

What  is  a  democracy?  Not  what  are  the  bones,  the 
structure,  the  form  of  democracy,  which  is  all  too  fre¬ 
quently  solely  what  we  get  from  the  study  of  civics,  but 
what  are  its  principles,  the  life,  the  soul  that  makes  the 
structure  of  any  use?  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  answer  this 
question  better  than  it  was  four  years  ago.  The  war  has 
wonderfully  clarified  our  vision.  We  see  more  clearly 
the  common  elements  of  the  great  world  democracies  and 
less  the  external  differences. 

It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  elements, 
even  the  essentials  of  so  complex  a  structure  as  a  democracy, 
but,  as  I  have  thought  it  over,  four  characteristics  have 
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suggested  themselves  as  indispensable.  First,  a  democ¬ 
racy  must  be,  in  Lincoln’s  apt  phrase,  “a  government  of, 
for,  and  by  the  people,”  not  excluding  the  common  man,  as 
the  autocrat  would,  nor  excluding  the  educated  man,  as 
the  Bolshevist  would.  It  means  distributed  power.  Second, 
a  democracy  must  secure  freedom  by  intelligent  self-re¬ 
straint  and  self-surrender.  It  can  not  be  merely  selfish 
and  succeed.  It  does  not  stress  overmuch  the  idea  of 
loss  of  sovereignty  when  the  good  of  the  world  is  at  stake. 
Third,  a  democracy  means  the  responsibility  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  In  an  autocracy,  a  paternalistic  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  ordinary  man  needs  no  initiative,  needs  hardly 
think;  that  is  the  business  of  the  governing  classes.  If 
the  democracy  is  to  succeed,  the  individual  must  bear  a 
burden  of  responsibility  commensurate  with  his  power. 
And  finally,  a  democracy  means  work,  productiveness  of 
some  sort.  In  all  the  hive  of  democracy,  there  is  no  place 
for  the  drone.  These  things  need  no  discussion.  They 
are  axiomatic.  Without  distributed  powers,  without  free¬ 
dom  thru  intelhgent  self-restraint,  without  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility,  and  without  work,  no  democracy  can  stand. 
These  qualities  are  essential. 

Now  these  characteristics  do  not  grow  spontaneously. 
Men  like  to  rule  others.  Men  have  to  learn  by  hard  lessons 
to  practise  self-restraint.  We  do  not  take  to  responsi¬ 
bility,  and  we  do  not  Hke  to  work.  These  fundamentals 
of  a  democracy  have  to  be  learned,  and  mankind  has  spent 
some  thousands  of  very  troublous  years  learning  the  rudi¬ 
ments.  Fortunately,  we  are  beginning  to  see  what  we  are 
aiming  at.  Education  for  democracy,  then,  may  rightly 
be  termed  that  procedure  which  will  best  produce  these 
qualities  of  restraint,  industry,  and  unselfish  interest  in 
the  common  good. 

But  what  are  the  characteristics  which  go  to  make  up 
those  who  dwell  in  a  successful  democracy?  Surely  he 
who  with  anxious  heart  has  felt  the  pubHc  pulse  in  the  last 
four  trying  years,  who  saw  our  nation  in  the  initial  stages 
of  the  war  trying  to  find  its  soul,  has  become  convinced 
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that  the  prime  qualities  of  men  who  make  up  a  democracy 
are  judgment,  balance  and  poise.  Those  who  have  ex¬ 
perienced  mob  psychology  have  shuddered  at  the  danger 
of  what  we  term  in  picturesque  phrase  “going  off  half- 
cocked.”  If  we  can  find  a  type  of  education  that  will 
give  us  this  judgment,  we  are  doing  much  to  establish 
democratic  ways  of  life.  The  danger  of  the  democracy  is 
in  running  to  extremes.  And  he  who  is  most  responsible 
for  a  democracy’s  running  to  extremes  is  the  demagog, 
either  the  wild-eyed  orator  of  the  soap  box,  or,  equally 
dangerous,  the  sleek  ultra  conservative  who  hoots  down 
every  advanced  movement.  Autocracy  has  a  simple  way 
of  disposing  of  a  demagog.  He  simply  disappears.  But 
we  can  not  do  that.  The  doctrine  of  a  free  press  and  free 
speech  does  not  distinguish  between  the  free  speech  that 
you  Hke  and  that  you  do  not  like.  We  have  only  one 
remedy.  We  must  train  those  who  hear  and  those  who  read  to 
judge  for  themselves  between  the  sane,  the  logical,  the  con¬ 
structive,  and  the  impractical,  the  destructive,  the  unjust. 
It  is  those  who  know  little  of  medicine  who  buy  the  cure- 
alls  sold  by  the  fakirs  on  the  street  comers.  Thanks  partly 
to  certain  campaigns  of  publicity  carried  on  by  some  benevo¬ 
lent  newspapers  and  magazines  the  quack  medicine  seller 
has  a  daily  increasing  difficulty  in  disposing  of  his  nostmms. 
We  are  learning.  It  is  self-evident  that  we  need  the  same 
learning  in  our  national  political  life.  We  must  know  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  real  political  physician  and  the 
dangerous  quack,  be  he  waving  his  arms  in  Market  Square 
or  in  the  United  States  Senate. 

Now  judgment  comes  from  experience.  It  is  not  a 
quality  of  youth.  PoHtical  judgment  comes  from  experi¬ 
ence  in  world  history  and  thought.  These  processes  are” 
distressingly  slow.  It  used  in  my  boyhood  days  to  be  a 
favorite  conclusive  argument  against  the  theory  of  evolu¬ 
tion  to  ask  the  question,  ‘‘Has  anybody  ever  seen  a  monkey 
change  into  a  man?”  We  do  not  hear  that  any  more. 
We  have  learned  that  the  changes  in  biological  evolution 
are  too  slow  to  come  within  the  ken  of  an  individual.  But 
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we  have  not  yet  fully  learned  this  in  history.  We  have  a 
conviction,  or  at  least  our  actions  indicate  this,  that  we 
have  a  new  discovery  in  political  philosophy,  that  democ¬ 
racy  is  a  very  modem  product.  We  have  not  yet  learned 
that  democracy  is  an  achievement,  not  a  name.  Mr. 
Bryce  has  made  very  clear  in  his  delightful  book  on  South 
America  that  the  whole  continent  is  covered  with  democ¬ 
racies,  but  only  in  name.  They  have  not  yet  achieved 
their  freedom.  That  comes  after  long  and  persistent 
effort.  When  we  have  thought  of  it  at  all,  we  have 
been  able  to  see  that  the  great  American  democracy  did 
not  spring  full  grown  from  the  head  of  the  gods  in  1776 
or  1789,  but  that  it  is  undoubtedly  the  product  of  a  thousand 
years  of  stmggle  and  learning  in  England.  And  is  that 
all?  Is  not  Ferrero  right  when  he  traces  modem  demo¬ 
cratic  movements  back  to  Rome  for  their  inception?  Is 
there  not  good  basis  for  the  magazine  article  that  appeared 
a  few  years  ago  comparing  Mr.  Roosevelt  with  Tiberius 
Gracchus? 

Psychology  made  a  great  advance  when  it  formulated 
the  idea  of  a  stream  of  consciousness  as  distinguished  from 
isolated  mental  states.  Just  so  we  greatly  need  a  clear 
notion  of  the  stream  of  history.  We  need  to  know  that 
history  is  a  unit  and  that  it  can  not  be  broken  up  unto 
pieces. 

One  educational  element,  then,  to  produce  judgment 
thm  experience  is  the  study  of  history,  and  not  French 
history,  English  history,  American  history,  but  history, 
general  history,  with  most  stress  on  those  particular  na¬ 
tions  that  have  most  affected  modern  hfe,  Greece,  Rome, 
France,  England,  Germany.  I  am  thoroly  in  sympathy 
with  the  wide-spread  study  of  general  history,  just  as  I 
am  in  the  new  movement  in  favor  of  the  study  of  general 
science  before  beginning  physics,  chemistry,  and  biology. 

But  judgment  is  not  merely  information  and  experience. 
Even  more  it  is  training  in  analysis,  classification,  and  in¬ 
terpretation.  Now  unfortunately,  it  may  be,  we  have 
scant  means  of  communicating  our  thoughts  to  our  fellows 
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except  thru  language.  To  combat  our  demagog,  we  must 
use  wholly  the  medium  of  language.  We  must  be  able  to 
analyze  what  he  says,  classify  it,  and  discover  the  fallacy 
or  the  trickery.  Nothing  can  produce  this  better  than 
training  in  those  subjects  which  are  highly  organized  and 
in  the  study  of  language.  Fairy  tales  are  very  interesting, 
even  to  grown-ups,  sometimes.  But  they  only  for  the 
moment  tickle  the  imagination.  The  Wizard  of  Oz  would 
not  make  a  good  educational  textbook.  But  when  we  begin 
to  organize,  classify,  and  interpret  the  mythologies  of  na¬ 
tions,  as  Mr.  Frazer  has  done  in  that  great  work.  The  Golden 
Bough,  it  becomes  at  once  an  educational  instrument. 
The  value  of  chemistry,  biology,  and  the  other  sciences  in 
education  does  not  lie,  I  believe,  much  in  their  so-called 
practical  nature,  but  in  the  fact  that  they  have  a  classified, 
an  organized  body  of  knowledge,  which  gives  training  in 
the  power  of  logical  arrangement  and  analysis.  But  they 
can  help  little  in  the  interpretation  of  language.  That 
can  come  only  from  language  itself.  I  am  convinced  that 
no  man  can  be  educated  who  has  not  the  language  sense, 
that  is,  who  is  not  able  to  comprehend  the  structure  and 
method  of  language,  to  see  that  at  best  it  is  an  imperfect 
medium  of  transmission  of  thought,  that  it  must  be  used 
with  care  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that  always  we 
must  read  between  the  lines  to  see  what  is  meant  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  what  is  said. 

I  once  taught  beginning  Greek.  I  remember  a  student 
who  always  insisted  on  using  yap  in  sentences  like  “I  did 
this  for  him,”  “He  started  for  town,”  as  well  as  in  ''For  he 
could  not  go.”  You  have  all  seen  that.  It  is  a  teacher’s 
usual  happening.  But  the  point  is,  there  comes  a  time 
when  the  power  of  discrimination  between  the  various 
uses  of  “for”  in  English  appears.  We  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  advanced  students  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
English  “for,”  sometimes  in  Latin  becomes  the  dative,  some¬ 
times  the  genitive,  sometimes  ad  with  the  accusative,  some¬ 
times  per,  sometimes  enim,  and  so  on.  They  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  English  word,  country,  is  sometimes  rus. 
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sometimes  terra,  sometimes  patria,  sometimes  regio,  and 
that  they  are  not  interchangeable.  I  profoundly  believe 
that  the  power  to  make  language  discriminations  of  which 
these  are  simple  types  is  as  valuable  an  asset  as  an  educated 
man  can  have.  This  logical  analysis  and  control  of  lan¬ 
guage  means  eventually  the  power  to  judge  accuracy  of 
thought,  of  statement  and  conclusion.  That  is,  it  is  the 
power  to  think. 

When  we  can  get  the  study  of  language  combined  with 
a  highly  organized  body  of  knowledge,  as  we  do  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  far  more  than  in  any  modem  language,  we  have 
an  unsurpast  educational  instrument.  Have  you  read 
what  President  Faunce  says?  “Latin  still  continues  to 
be  the  most  thoroly  ordered  and  synthesized  body  of 
knowledge  in  the  modern  world,  and  hence  best  of  all 
known  studies  for  building  an  ordered  mind.”  I  told  some 
of  my  students  the  other  day  that  the  constitution  of  the 
League  of  Nations  should  be  written  in  Latin.  I  did  not 
say  that  idly.  I  am  every  year  coming  to  be  more  con¬ 
vinced  that  for  power  of  really  accurate  expression,  which 
can  not  be  misunderstood,  Latin  is  far  superior  to  English, 
French,  and  surely  German. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Latin  is  not  the  only 
subject  of  value  in  the  curriculum.  Not  the  most  en¬ 
thusiastic  of  us  would  dream  of  saying  that.  There  is  no 
hostility  to  the  so-called  modem  subjects.  But  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  anesthesia  and  the  X-ray  has  not  made  agricul¬ 
ture  any  the  less  necessary.  Modem  chemistry  has  not 
displaced  mathematics.  It  takes  many  types  of  training  to 
make  a  trained  mind.  Our  only  plea  is  not  to  cast  aside 
any  one  of  the  essential  features  of  an  educational  system, 
because  some  other  essential  has  come  into  prominence. 

This  judgment  is  best  produced,  I  can  not  help  thinking, 
by  the  study  of  man,  as  distinguished  from  the  study  of 
things — his  thoughts,  his  mistakes,  his  ideals,  his  wrong¬ 
doing.  The  knowledge  of  things  we  can,  if  we  must,  get 
from  the  specialist.  The  knowledge  of  man  should  in  a 
democracy  be  universal.  Where  shall  we  get  it?  Where 
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in  education  so  well  as  in  literature,  the  only  place  where 
men’s  minds  have  been  photographed  and  made  permanent? 
We  can  not  know  men  merely  in  the  study  of  language. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  great  increase  in  recent  years 
in  the  number  of  students  of  Spanish?  Has  anybody 
heard  the  claims  of  Spanish  literature?  Or  is  it  only  that 
a  new  era  of  commerce  has  sprung  up  with  South  America, 
and  we  must  have  Spanish  as  a  means  of  communication? 
Now  this  is  perfectly  legitimate  and  by  no  means  to  be 
scorned,  but  it  is  education  for  dollars  and  in  no  sense  educa¬ 
tion  for  judgment.  But  who  can  read  those  odes  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  book  of  Horace  on  the  qualities  of 
the  ideal  Roman  without  a  thrill  of  response  that  makes  a 
better  American  democrat? 

If  we  would  have  judgment,  then,  let  us  stress  history,  to 
give  us  experience  with  the  race  and  an  appreciation  of 
the  unity  of  world  problems;  science  and  language,  to  give 
us  discrimination  and  orderly  thought;  and  literature  and 
philosophy,  to  reveal  to  us  the  thoughts  and  ideals  of  men 
of  all  ages. 

But  judgment  is  not  enough  for  a  citizen  of  a  democracy. 
It  is  a  virtue,  but  a  passive  one.  The  war  has  made  clear 
another  great  requirement — made  it  so  clear  that  none  may 
miss  it.  That  is  the  disciplined  acceptance  of  duty.  The 
war  has  taught,  or  should  teach,  the  nation  to  do  what  it 
ought  to  do.  May  we  not  fail  to  hold  this  fact  in  our  edu¬ 
cational  system,  for,  frankly,  our  education,  in  late  years, 
has  been  largely  letting  boys  not  do  what  they  wanted  not  to 
do.  Our  Puritan  ancestors  had  some  hard  and  unlovely 
characteristics,  but  their  habitual  acceptance  of  the  hard 
tasks  of  life  we  may  get  too  far  away  from.  How  many 
of  our  boys  have  come  back  to  us  from  the  war  and  said  “I 
did  not  know  what  study  meant  until  I  went  to  the  ground 
school.”  Our  teaching — let  us  confess  it — has  been  too 
largely  competitive.  We  like  to  have  many  students  in 
our  departments.  College  and  school  administrations  look 
with  favor  on  the  teacher  who  attracts  students.  So  our 
work  has  been  getting  easier  and  easier,  softer  and  softer. 
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until  we  are  in  danger  of  making  education  a  very  lady¬ 
like  proceeding. 

This  has  been  helped  on  by  two  pernicious  doctrines,  or 
better,  two  doctrines  not  in  themselves  pernicious,  but 
which  have  been  debased  into  dangerous  uses.  These  are 
the  doctrine  of  free  electives  and  that  of  interest  as  a  basis 
of  teaching.  These  two  good  principles  misused  have  both 
led  to  the  same  vicious  result,  the  glorification  of  laziness. 

Nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  the  old  and  hard  system 
of  collegiate  and  school  cmriculums  of  a  century  ago. 
But  to  say  practically  that  an  utterly  untrained  student 
may  study  what  he  pleases  is  just  as  pernicious  as  to  set  a 
child  down  to  a  table  loaded  with  all  kinds  of  sweets  and 
desserts  as  well  as  bread,  cereals,  and  meats,  and  expect 
him  to  get  a  balanced  ration.  We  think  mothers  crazy 
who  practise  the  elective  system  on  young  children’s  stom¬ 
achs.  What  of  schools  that  do  the  same  things  on  chil¬ 
dren’s  brains?  I  know  the  schools  say  they  do  not  do  just 
that,  but  I  know  from  observation  in  the  case  of  many 
boys  in  typical  high  schools  that  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  year  in  high  school  they  have  been  given  their 
cards  to  make  out  according  to  their  own  sweet  will  without 
the  slightest  supervision  or  suggestion  from  those  in  authority. 
We  all  know  that  most  parents  do  not  supervise  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  subjects  of  their  children.  They  pay  school  taxes 
to  have  that  done  for  them.  The  result  is,  of  course, 
that  the  boy  and  girl  take  easy  subjects.  The  older  boys 
and  girls  tell  them  what  they  are,  and  few  teachers  dare  to 
press  hard  on  the  grindstone,  for  they  have  learned  that 
the  death  rate  in  their  classes  the  next  year  will  be  dan¬ 
gerously  large.  When  you  see,  as  I  have  seen,  countless 
boys  at  about  college  age  suddenly  wake  up  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  a  college  education,  after  only  a  non-preparatory 
course  in  high  school,  you  will  become  conscious  of  the  trag¬ 
edy  of  it.  Again  I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  a  manual  training,  commercial,  or 
any  other  course,  but  I  do  have  a  quarrel  with  the  system 
of  letting  boys  take  these  courses,  not  because  they  really 
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need  them  or  want  them,  but  because  they  are,  or  the  boys 
think  they  are,  easier. 

Now  my  point  is,  of  course,  that  soft  teaching  can  not 
make  sturdy  men.  Provided  the  thing  is  worth  doing, 
students  ought  to  do  some  things  they  do  not  want  to  do. 
Those  of  us  who  have  got  past  school  age  have  learned  that 
life  is  just  one  thing  after  another — ^in  the  line  of  things 
we  do  not  want  to  do.  Happy  are  we  if  we  have  got  a 
habit  of  mastery,  a  determination  to  get  tasks  done,  even 
if  we  do  have  to  miss  a  school  dance  or  a  movie. 

Some  writer  of  the  last  century  has  given  us  a  fine  charac¬ 
terization  of  education  when  he  tells  us  that  education  is 
that  which  makes  us  able  to  do  what  we  do  not  want  to 
do  when  we  do  not  want  to  do  it.  That  function  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  too  great  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  interest,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  same  subject.  Now  no  one  can  go  far  in  psychology 
without  acknowledging  the  educational  value  of  interest. 
Everybody  sees  that  it  is  easier  to  teach  with  interest 
than  against  it,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  a  good  teacher 
to  make  his  subject  interesting.  But  if  it  means  that  we 
are  to  teach  only  those  subjects  that  are  superficially 
and  immediately  interesting,  then  I  flatly  avow  I  do  not 
believe  any  such  dictum,  for  two  reasons:  First,  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  offered  in  our  school  and  college  courses 
are  interesting.  Some  are  immediately  so,  as,  for  most 
individuals,  nature  study  and  anything  that  involves 
physical  activity.  A  normal  young  person  always  shows 
interest  in  things.  Interest  in  thoughts  has  to  be  ac¬ 
quired  at  a  price.  Most  subjects  have  a  more  or  less  un¬ 
interesting  crust  which  has  to  be  broken  thru.  I  must 
confess  to  a  predilection  for  the  crusty  subjects  as  makers 
of  habits  of  value.  Second,  as  it  is  usually  presented,  the 
doctrine  of  interest  means  the  doing  of  what  you  want  to 
do.  That  is  an  immoral  doctrine.  In  the  ethical  realm 
we  have  to  practise  restraint  on  our  young  people.  They 
may  not  do  what  they  want  to  do.  Interest,  desire,  says 
steal.  We  must  learn  not  to.  If  we  follow  the  leading  of 
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youthful  interest,  I  fear  we  shall  have  curriculums  including 
largely  cheap  detective  fiction,  sickly  love  stories,  ex¬ 
citing  movies,  dances,  athletics,  vaudeville,  and  chocolate 
sundaes.  Really  valuable  interest  is,  of  course,  that  which 
can  be  summoned  at  will.  The  infant’s  attention,  which  is 
controlled  by  interest,  is  distracted  here  and  there  by  every 
stimulus.  It  is  only  when  we  can  control  our  attention 
by  our  will  that  we  can  really  think.  Education  is,  after 
all,  largely  for  the  purpose  of  training  us  to  will  an  uninter¬ 
esting  duty. 

The  main  idea  is  this,  that  if  we  are  to  develop  citizens 
who  are  to  do  the  work  inherent  in  citizenship — men  of 
control,  persistence,  mastery,  they  must  not  be  schooled 
in  the  soft  methods  of  whatever  they  want  to  do.  The 
man  who  has  always  done  easy  things  is  inevitably  selfish. 
Wide-spread  selfishness  is  inimical  to  a  democracy.  The 
man  who  has  always  been  permitted  to  drop  a  task  as  soon 
as  it  gets  difficult,  can  not  have  acquired  the  habit  of  en¬ 
durance.  Eternal  vigilance,  endmance,  patience  is  the 
price  of  liberty.  Letting  our  boys  train  themselves  in 
slouchiness  is  guaranteeing  that  as  citizens  they  will  be 
slackers,  for  sloth  and  slacker  are  inevitable  comrades. 

Let  us  then  require  our  students  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  work  that  is  hard,  that  requires  thought,  not  for  mental 
discipline,  in  the  older  sense,  but  for  moral  discipline. 
Not,  of  course,  merely  because  it  is  difficult,  but  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  it  costs  hard  work.  Obviously  this  will  not 
be  popular  with  students,  but  the  war  has  shown  that  the 
day  of  the  gentleman  loafer  in  college  ought  to  be  about 
over.  If  the  college  talk  about  a  gentleman’s  mark — which 
means  as  near  as  possible  to  a  failure — the  quoting  of  such 
epigrams  as  “Never  let  your  studies  interfere  with  your 
education’’  and  “It  is  better  to  have  come  and  loafed  than 
never  to  have  come  at  all’’ — if  this  had  been  applied  to  our 
war  activities,  our  boys  would  still  be  on  their  eastward 
journey — unless  they  were  coming  home  in  defeat. 

The  war  has  taught  us  another  lesson.  A  man  may  have 
judgment  and  poise  and  self-mastery;  he  may  conscien- 
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tiously  accept  his  burden  of  responsibility,  and  yet  be  a 
good  deal  of  a  plodder.  Not  that  plodders  are  to  be  scorned. 
Far  from  it.  But  for  the  divine  quality  of  leadership,  for 
the  fire  that  puts  power  into  man,  there  must  be  that 
stimulation  of  the  imagination  which  is  very  hard  to  de¬ 
nominate  in  English.  It  is  partly  esprit,  partly  what  we 
call  morale,  partly  idealism.  I  know  no  better  term  for  it 
than  spirituality,  not  merely  the  spirituality  that  connotes 
religion,  tho  it  includes  that.  It  is  rather  the  high  moral 
sentiment  that  is  called  forth  by  the  finest  use  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion.  It  is  based  on  informational  education,  but  it  is  not 
information.  It  can  not  come  to  its  highest  without  a 
high  degree  of  rational  power,  but  it  is  not  reason.  It  is 
that  gift  of  God  that  lets  man  see  reality  in  what  common 
men  call  the  invisible ;  that  lets  man  reach  out  beyond  him¬ 
self  and  apprehend  something  further  on.  Do  we  believe 
that  a  democracy  is  the  embodiment  of  idealism?  Then 
the  real  democrat,  and  especially  the  leader  of  democrats, 
must  in  his  education  have  that  which  will  fire  the  imagina¬ 
tion. 

But  like  most  human  qualities,  the  imagination  of  man 
is  not  fixt  and  immutable.  It  may  run  riot.  What  trage¬ 
dies  in  discontent  have  been  caused  by  over-stimulation  of 
certain  elements  of  the  imagination  by  excess  in  the  wrong 
kind  of  fiction !  What  equal  tragedies  in  unrestrained 
fanaticism  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  a  superstimulated 
but  uncontrolled  honest  imagination — a  steam  engine  with 
an  enormous  head  of  steam  but  no  governor !  On  the  other 
hand,  and  equally  serious,  the  imagination  may  become 
atrophied.  The  delightful  thrill  which  comes  from  the 
exultant  leap  of  the  imagination  may  be  or  become  an  un¬ 
known  experience.  Darwin  tells  us  how  the  religious  ap¬ 
peal  was  lost  to  him  in  his  later  life  much  as  he  wanted 
to  be  able  to  recall  it.  His  religious  sense  had  become 
atrophied.  So  it  is  our  task  to  steer  the  imagination 
safely  between  these  two  extremes. 

What  has  the  war  shown  us?  According  to  all  rules  of 
reason,  we  have  been  told  again  and  again,  the  Germans 
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ought  to  have  won.  It  was  a  simple  question  of  mathe¬ 
matics.  They  had  more  men  at  a  given  time,  they  had 
better  physical  preparation,  superior  guns,  more  complete 
organization.  It  was  no  empty  boast  of  the  Kaiser  that 
he  expected  to  dine  in  Paris  on  Christmas,  1914.  He 
would  have  done  it,  or  later  Verdun  would  have  been 
taken,  or  Amiens  and  the  channel  ports  would  have  fallen, 
but  for  one  thing — this  very  stimulation  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  which  we  are  speaking.  We  usually  call  it  morale. 
This  got  greater  and  greater  as  it  gradually  dawned  on  the 
world  that  this  was  a  war  for  spiritual  ends — not  money, 
territory,  trade,  not  even  wholly  the  selfish  ambitions  of  a 
family  dynasty,  but  a  war  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit. 

Now  if  we  have  learned  the  measureless  value  of  this 
spiritual  quality  of  morale,  which  is  but  one  phase  of  what 
I  have  termed  spirituality,  we  must  by  no  means  under¬ 
estimate  those  liberal  studies  that  tend  to  produce  it,  which 
by  stimulation  of  the  imagination  makes  an  uplifting  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  human  spirit,  as  valuable  in  peace  as  in  war. 

How  may  this  divine  faculty  be  called  into  action?  Why, 
most  simply  and  directly  by  those  subjects  we  call  the  arts, 
the  subjects  taught  in  a  college  of  liberal  arts.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  great  regret  to  me  that  there  has  grown  up  the  anti¬ 
thetic  statement,  arts  and  sciences,  as  tho  they  occupied 
two  different  fields,  for  we  must  surely  not  lose  sight  of  the 
facts  that  Latin  and  French  and  philosophy  may  equally 
with  chemistry  and  physics  be  taught  as  technical  sciences, 
and  that  biology  and  astronomy  may  as  well  as  history 
and  English  be  taught  as  arts  subjects. 

But  it  is  probably  true  that  the  imagination  is  best  stimu¬ 
lated  thru  the  fine  arts,  music,  painting,  sculpture,  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  especially  by  the  greatest  of  the  fine  arts, 
literature. 

The  writer  remembers  well — how  could  he  forget  it? — 
when  he  first  stepped  into  the  main  portal  of  the  Cologne 
cathedral.  He  looked  up  into  that  marvelous  maze  of 
Gothic  arches  that  lifted  the  eye  and  the  soul  with  it  up 
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and  up  with  seemingly  no  point  of  lodgment  short  of  the 
sky.  The  emotional,  the  imaginative  appeal  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  It  was  an  experience.  And  it  was  a  like  ex¬ 
perience  at  Dresden  before  the  Sistine  Madonna.  Why 
was  it  that  men  unconsciously  uncovered  as  they  sat  before 
this  picture?  Something  there  produced  spirituality.  I 
stood  once  in  Olympia  before  the  slab  showing  a  female 
figure  partly  supporting  a  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
Heracles.  A  young  woman  in  the  party  said  with  a  flame 
in  her  eyes,  “I  should  like  to  do  just  that  for  some  great 
man.”  These  arts,  the  cathedral,  the  painting,  the  sculp¬ 
tured  marble,  had  in  every  case  exalted  the  human  spirit. 
These  are  only  typical  of  what  may  come  from  literature 
and  history.  When  Dante  uses  such  an  expression  as  “Thee 
o’er  thyself  I  crown  and  mitre,”  when  Horace  brilliantly 
portrays  self-sacrificing  Regulus  joyfully  setting  out  to 
death  for  the  good  of  his  country,  when  Shakespeare  shows 
the  terrors  of  remorse  in  Lady  Macbeth’s  sleep-walking, 
when  the  New  Testament  tells  the  story  of  the  prodigal 
son,  who  can  resist  the  moral  appeal,  who  can  help,  if  he 
thinks  as  he  reads,  being  a  fitter  citizen  of  his  state? 

The  tendency  in  education  of  the  last  score  of  years  has 
been  to  stress  the  study  of  things  at  the  expense  of  the  study 
of  thoughts.  So  it  was  in  Rome.  It  was  not  the  fading 
of  things,  wealth,  luxuries,  commerce,  that  brought  her  to 
her  death,  but  her  fading  imagination,  her  lowered  spirit¬ 
uality.  What  ruined  Germany?  It  was  because  she  was 
false  to  that  beautiful  civilization  of  thought  and  music 
and  art  of  a  century  ago,  and  by  a  wrong-headed  educa¬ 
tion  stifled  the  imaginative  qualities  that  made  the  real 
Germany.  This  tendency  toward  the  materialistic,  then, 
we  must  resist,  if  we  would  keep  our  national  soul  alive 
and  vigorous.  We  must  keep  alive  in  the  mind  of  every 
schoolboy  the  great  ideals  which  are  the  heritage  from  all 
those  who  have  preceded  us.  Let  us  then  put  in  letters 
of  stone  over  our  educational  structures  this  sentence: 
Where  there  is  no  vision  the  people  perish. 

To  produce  these  qualities  of  universality,  intelligent 
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self-control,  acceptance  of  duty,  spirituality,  industry, 
which  is  the  problem  of  higher  education  in  this  country, 
we  need,  I  profoundly  believe,  not  to  decide  between 
humanities  and  science,  not  between  history  and  philosophy, 
not  between  ancient  and  modem  language.  We  must  have 
them  all.  Our  bodies  at  all  times  tell  us  very  plainly  that  they 
can  not  live  well  on  one  kind  of  diet.  They  must  have  a 
proper  balance  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  and  fats  or 
suffer  from  malnutrition.  It  is  harder  to  diagnose  an  edu¬ 
cational  malady,  but  we  are  clearly  coming  to  a  recognition 
of  the  law  of  balanced  ration  in  education  as  in  human  diet. 
With  this  we  shall  produce  a  healthy  mind  as  we  produce  a 
healthy  body.  As  the  best  way  to  resist  the  ills  that  flesh 
is  heir  to,  is  to  have  a  healthy  body  with  strong  powers  of 
resistance,  so,  if  we  would  avoid  the  evils  incident  to  democ¬ 
racy,  we  must  by  balanced  education  produce  a  sound  mind 
with  the  emotional  and  rational  and  moral  functions  in 
such  good  working  order  that  we  can  resist  the  demagog, 
the  self  seeker,  and  the  indolent. 


Allegheny  College 
Meadville,  Pa. 


C.  F.  Ross 


IV 

TEACHING  PSYCHOLOGY  VIA  LIFE 
A  beginning  class  in  psychology  in  one  of  our  universi¬ 
ties  on  their  third  day  was  treated  to  a  dissertation  on  the 
“medellation  of  the  nerve  fibers  of  the  white  rat”  and  was 
referred  to  several  difficult  and  involved  psycho-medico 
treatises  including  a  doctor’s  thesis  on  this  subject. 

Needless  to  say,  the  members  of  the  class,  many  of  whom 
were  prospective  teachers,  were  as  discomaged  as  the  vic¬ 
tims  of  a  “gassing”  in  Flanders.  Many  of  them  spent 
six  or  seven  hours  in  trying  to  memorize  what  they  could 
not  understand,  and  the  subject  of  psychology  received  a 
setback  for  which  subsequent  teaching  furnished  no  good 
reason  for  a  change  of  mind.  Yet  most  of  the  members 
of  this  class  were  post-adolescents,  vibrant  with  diverse 
personal  psychologies,  and  it  would  have  been  the  easiest 
matter  in  the  world  to  interest  them  in  the  subject  and 
at  the  same  time  give  them  personal  help. 

Another  teacher  of  psychology  with  twenty  weeks  in 
which  to  give  all  the  psychology  that  a  class  of  embryo 
teachers  would  have  before  beginning  the  real  work  of 
teaching,  spent  fifteen  weeks  out  of  the  twenty  in  a  study 
of  the  “central  nervous  system.”  Weeks  were  spent 
studying  cross  sections  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  class 
knew  with  accuracy  the  location  of  the  corpus  collosum, 
the  medulla  oblongato  and  the  fornix.  They  did  not  know 
the  rudiments  of  the  sort  of  psychology  that  they  needed 
in  their  future  work  with  children  or  in  their  own  living  by 
themselves  or  with  other  adults. 

These  are  illustrations  of  what  has  been  a  dominant 
tendency  in  the  teaching  of  this  subject,  yet  the  study  of 
psychology  should  be  more  practical  in  its  applications  and 
results  than  the  study  of  arithmetic.  All  behavior  has  its 
basis  in  psychological  principles.  Every  human  being  in 
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the  world  lives  psychology  every  minute  of  his  life  and 
meets  psychology  and  manages  psychology  in  every  social 
relationship. 

For  everyone  who  studies  this  subject  it  should  lead  to 
an  understanding  of  himself  and  of  other  people. 

For  the  teacher  it  should  lead  in  addition  to  a  special 
understanding  of  child  nature,  to  an  appreciation  and  sym¬ 
pathy  for  human  nature  as  it  is,  and  to  a  broad  outlook 
upon  its  possibilities.  Instead  of  this  a  student  too  often 
emerges  from  a  study  of  psychology  with  no  usable  asset 
and  with  only  a  “credit”  in  the  subject  to  pay  him  for 
the  time  expended. 

This  is  not  the  fault  of  the  subject  but  the  fault  of  its 
teachers.  They  have  been  abstract  and  indirect  where 
they  should,  and  might  easily,  have  been  concrete  and  di¬ 
rect.  They  have  been  led  by  their  own  interests  instead 
of  by  the  needs  and  understandings  of  their  pupils.  They 
have  emphasized  words  instead  of  people. 

Only  by  closely  connecting  psychology  with  life  and  its 
practical  value,  can  a  teacher  make  a  class  in  this  subject 
worth  while.  A  mere  study  of  a  text  may  end  in  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  words,  but  it  can  not  end  in  a  knowledge  of  self  or 
of  other  people.  To  function  as  a  practical  subject  every 
topic  must  begin  or  end  in  the  concrete  and  lead  to  or 
from  principles.  Too  often  a  study  of  psychology  begins 
in  principles  and  ends  in  principles  with  no  illumination 
from  the  concrete  going  or  coming. 

The  psychology  of  habit  is  commonly  studied  in  an  ele¬ 
mentary  psychology  class.  This  problem  is  such  an  every¬ 
day  one  that  practical  application  is  easy.  Yet  pupils 
frequently  finish  it  with  no  clearer  ideas  than  when  they 
began  and  with  neither  help  to  themselves  nor  a  basis  for 
helping  others. 

The  members  of  one  class  in  teacher-training  psychology 
began  a  study  of  habit  by  going  into  the  training  school 
to  make  observations  of  habit-fixing  exercises.  Several 
groups  observed  different  instructors  teaching  the  multi¬ 
plication  tables.  Spelling,  writing  and  other  lessons  were 
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also  observed.  Each  group  carried  with  it  the  questions, 
“What  is  the  teacher  trying  to  do?”  “How  is  she  doing  it?” 
“What  amount  of  success  is  she  meeting?”  “If  the  teacher 
is  successful,  why  is  this  so?”  “If  she  is  unsuccessful,  why 
is  this  so?” 

When  this  class  assembled  to  report  upon  its  observa¬ 
tions,  all  were  enthusiastic  and  anxious  to  tell  what  they 
had  seen.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  the  principles 
included  in  a  study  of  habit  formation  were  developed 
easily  and  in  understandable  language.  This  was  followed 
by  other  assignments  in  observation  in  which  the  students 
started  with  the  principles  which  they  themselves  had  de¬ 
veloped  from  earlier  observations  and  looked  for  concrete 
illustrations. 

Students  went  back  into  their  own  childhood  and  tried 
to  find  the  methods  thru  which  habits  were  set  up  in 
their  own  cases  and  influences  which  determined  the  specific 
impulse  that  became  a  habit  rather  than  some  other  im¬ 
pulse.  Breaking  up  bad  habits  was  also  considered  in  the 
light  of  their  own  experience  and  in  the  light  of  observa¬ 
tions  in  the  training  school. 

Bad  habits  which  pupils  in  the  training  school  were 
forming  were  also  observed,  for  example,  posture,  incorrect 
English  and  faulty  pronunciation,  and  the  danger  to  the 
child  in  permitting  these  habits  to  become  flxt  was  noted. 
During  the  consideration  of  these  points  the  class  never  for 
a  moment  considered  the  subject  a  difficult  one,  and  never 
lost  interest  in  principles. 

When  the  subject  was  well  understood  in  its  practical 
phases,  students  were  directed  to  find  in  their  texts  the 
principles  that  corresponded  to  the  ones  they  had  discov¬ 
ered  and  also  to  be  ready  to  illustrate  from  their  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience  each  point  in  the  discussion  of  habits 
outlined  in  the  text.  When  approached  in  this  way,  the 
text  had  no  terrors  for  the  class  and  helped  them  to  make 
more  certain  their  own  conclusions  and  to  put  them  into 
better  language. 

A  study  of  memory  was  carried  on  in  the  same  way. 
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Thru  observations  in  the  training  school  and  thru 
examination  of  their  own  experiences  pupils  determined 
the  best  ways  for  setting  up  memory  habits.  What  types 
of  experience  were  most  easily  remembered  by  the  group 
as  a  whole  and  what  types  of  experience  were  remembered 
most  easily  by  individuals  were  observed  and  principles 
formulated.  Also  students  discovered  in  what  lines  indi¬ 
vidual  memories  were  weak  and  the  best  methods  for  im¬ 
proving  along  these  lines.  In  fact  this  point  and  others 
along  lines  of  individual  study  and  progress  were  reported 
upon  and  talked  over  frequently,  so  that  during  the  progress 
of  the  class  many  of  its  members  had  most  satisfactory 
improvement  along  lines  where  before  they  had  been  weak. 

In  another  assignment  each  student  was  asked  to  ana¬ 
lyze  his  own  methods  of  study.  Methods  thru  which 
results  were  most  quickly  obtained,  methods  that  were 
most  apt  to  result  in  a  long  retention,  reasons  for  waste  of 
time,  and  the  psychology  of  procrastination,  were  studied  . 
by  each  student  with  himself  as  the  illustrating  subject. 
Out  of  this,  each  student  outlined  the  best  methods  for  his 
own  study  and  drew  up  a  plan  for  his  day’s  living.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  “habit,”  “memory,”  and  “disturbing  factors” 
had  clear  meanings  to  these  students.  Better  than  this, 
a  number  exprest  themselves  as  being  vastly  benefited 
thru  changes  in  their  personal  habits  as  a  result  of  this 
study. 

Thru  this  personal  study  of  best  methods  for  learn¬ 
ing,  dominant  mental  types  came  to  be  considered.  Tests 
were  given  to  the  class  that  helped  each  one  to  determine 
whether  he  was  peculiarly  “ear-minded,”  “eye-minded” 
or  “motor-minded,”  and  under  what  conditions  peculiar 
stimulations  came  to  him  with  most  emphasis.  In  this 
way  individuals  in  the  class  discovered  their  own  mental 
characteristics  and  neural  lines,  if  any,  that  needed  de¬ 
velopment. 

Following  this  each  student  tested  several  children  along 
these  and  other  lines.  In  these  tests  discoveries  were  made 
respecting  a  number  of  children  in  the  training  school  that 
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had  not  previously  been  realized.  For  example,  an  eight- 
year  old  boy  who  was  regarded  as  uninterested  in  his  work 
and  of  ordinary  intellectuality  was  discovered  to  be  entirely 
out  of  tune  with  the  usual  methods  employed  in  the  primary 
grade.  At  this  period  most  children  are  intensely  motor 
and  learning  by  doing  is  prominent  in  all  their  work.  In 
the  case  of  this  child  it  was  learned  that  the  ordinary 
methods  for  teaching  children  of  his  age  did  not  apply.  In 
fact  such  devices  were  uninteresting  to  him.  He  did  not 
think  in  terms  of  activity  but  in  terms  of  qualities.  The 
word  ice  when  put  to  him  brought  the  thought  of  blue¬ 
ness,  smoothness,  coldness,  while  in  most  children  of  his 
age  skating  and  sliding  were  the  first  associations.  Water 
to  him  set  up  no  immediate  association  of  swimming, 
tho  he  could  swim,  but  of  coolness  and  wetness. 

Another  method  thru  which  psychology  was  made  real  to 
this  class  was  thru  a  psychological  diary  which  each 
person  in  the  class  kept.  Each  day  a  description  of  some¬ 
thing  done  or  thought  of  was  written  in  this  diary  with 
its  psychological  explanation.  At  the  close  of  each  week 
these  diaries  were  handed  to  the  teacher,  with  whom  they 
were  considered  confidential  material.  In  addition  to  the 
close  attention  to  his  own  mental  processes  which  each 
student  had  to  give  in  order  to  write  this  diary  the  teacher 
was  often  able  to  give  peculiar  help  to  individual  students 
and  frequently  a  diary  contained  specific  questions  asking 
the  instructor’s  opinion  or  advice. 

A  study  of  the  will  is  frequently  a  wasteful  period  in 
psychology  classes.  This  class,  first  of  all,  studied  them¬ 
selves  and  noted  where  their  wills  had  failed  to  act.  Also 
they  talked  with  pupils  in  the  training  school  who,  as  their 
observation  showed  them,  were  failing  to  do  the  right  thing. 
Both  in  their  own  'cases  and  in  the  cases  of  most  of  these 
children  they  found  the  intent  all  right  but  the  acts  all 
wrong.  As  one  student  expressed  it,  “I  know  now  what 
people  mean,  when  they  say  ‘He  means  all  right.’  They 
mean  that  he  thinks  straight  enough,  but  somehow  he  falls 
down  on  doing  it.”  Naturally  ‘‘Why  people  fall  down  on 
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doing  it”  was  the  next  step.  There  again  the  study  was 
based  on  observation.  « 

These  are  but  types  of  the  entire  work  of  this  class  which 
included  a  consideration  of  the  psychology  of  the  parent 
who  conies  to  “see  about”  his  child  and  the  psychology 
of  the  teacher  who  meets  this  parent. 

War  psychology  is  an  opportunity  of  the  present.  The 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  love  of  country,  loyalty, 
those  impulses  which  have  been  taken  advantage  of  in  the 
training  of  the  German  people,  habit  vs.  intellectual  con¬ 
sideration  in  its  effect  upon  people  and  numerous  other  psycho¬ 
logical  illustrations  easily  present  themselves.  As  has  been 
said,  no  other  subject  is  richer  in  the  practicability  of  its 
returns  than  is  psychology  if  properly  taught.  We  urge 
that  arithmetic,  geography,  reading  and  all  the  other  sub¬ 
jects  of  study  be  tied  up  with  our  national  problems.  Now 
is  the  time  for  teachers  of  psychology  to  help  their  country 
by  following  like  progressive  methods. 

Helen  E.  Purcell 


Nbw  York  City 


V 

THE  S.  A.  T.  C.  FROM  THE  MILITARY  VIEWPOINT  • 

The  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  which  was  organ¬ 
ized  October  i,  1918,  in  order  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the 
colleges  in  the  training  of  officers,  past  out  of  existence 
with  the  discharge  of  the  soldiers  enroled  in  December, 
1918.  In  all  probability  the  disbanding  of  no  other  organ¬ 
ization  was  so  great  a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  individuals 
associated  with  it.  The  students  celebrated  the  passing 
of  a  regime  which  had  put  the  ban  upon  fraternities,  class 
rivalries  and  innocent  deviltries  commonly  found  on  the 
college  campus,  as  well  as  upon  college  activities  so  dear 
to  the  heart  of  every  undergraduate;  the  army  officers 
chafed  under  the  delays  of  demobilization,  because,  having 
been  denied  the  privilege  of  fighting,  they  desired  to  get  out 
of  the  army  and  forget  their  military  experiences;  the  facul¬ 
ties  rejoiced  because  of  the  end  of  the  necessity  for  sharing 
their  authority  with  military  officers  and  for  teaching 
youths  who  did  not  wish  to  be  instructed. 

“It  is  over,  and  I  come  from  a  tired,  a  very  tired,  college,” 
President  Alexander  Meikeljohn,  of  Amherst  College,  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  discussing  the  Students’  Army 
Training  Corps.  A  leading  daily  newspaper^  declared  edi¬ 
torially  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  a  fizzle.  Conception  was 
good  enough,  but  execution  could  hardly  have  been  worse. 

Probably  no  major  attempt  at  educational  innovation 
within  the  last  half  century  has  met  with  such  unanimity 
of  criticism.  Many  educators  have  declared  that  the  plan 
never  could  have  worked,  and  even  those  who  had  faith 
in  the  system  of  combined  military  and  collegiate  training 
merely  content  themselves  with  pointing  out  that  the  scheme 
did  not  have  a  fair  chance  to  prove  whether  or  not  it  would 
be  successful.  They  say  that  it  was  only  after  the  influenza 

'  Boston  Transcript,  June  16,  1918. 
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epidemic  had  passed  and  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units  were  working  under  conditions 
which  approached  normal;  even  that  period  was  partly 
occupied  with  the  problems  of  organization.  The  system 
was  on  trial  for  only  two  or  three  weeks. 

The  criticism  is  due  probably  more  to  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  of  the  purposes  of  the  organization  than  to  any 
other  fact.  The  critics  have  failed  to  recognize  that  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  was  not  an  organization  primarily  to  keep  the 
colleges  going,  but  it  was  an  important  part  of  the  United 
States  Army,  one  of  the  agencies  created  by  the  General 
Staff  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  war.  It  was  in  no  sense  an 
experiment  in  education  to  determine  whether  military  and 
collegiate  training  could  be  combined.  The  times  were 
too  critical  for  that.  The  War  Department  was  bent  on 
winning  the  war,  and  winning  with  the  least  practicable 
delay. 

What  was  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  but  a  part 
of  the  citizen  army  of  the  United  States  which  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  colors,  and  hurried  across  the  seas  as  the 
weight  in  man  power  which  would — and  did — turn  the 
scales  of  victory  toward  the  Allies  and  bring  the  war  to  a 
speedy  close?  Under  that  system  every  college  having  a 
Students’  Army  Training  Corps  unit  became  a  military 
post.  Every  student  inducted  into  the  corps  became  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  a  soldier  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States — on  a  status  resembling  special  duty — but  a  soldier 
nevertheless.  College  professors  were  transformed,  so 
far  as  their  classes  were  composed  of  soldiers,  into  civiUan 
instructors  in  the  army.  The  War  Department,  thru  the 
committee  on  education  and  special  training,  was  in  full 
charge  of  the  training.  The  regulations  sent  out  by  the 
committee  had  to  be  obeyed  alike  by  the  military  officers 
in  charge  of  the  units  and  by  the  faculties  and  governing 
boards  of  the  institutions.  The  committee  did  not  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  position.  It  desired  to  work  in  closest  har¬ 
mony  with  the  authorities  of  the  educational  institutions, 
and  at  all  times  urged  close  cooperation  between  them  and 
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the  military  officers  in  order  that  the  training  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  for  the  army  should  progress  without  friction.  The 
conditions  demanded  that  the  training  should  be  highly 
intensive  and  that  the  men  should,  within  a  limited  time, 
be  given  as  much  training,  both  military  and  collegiate,  as 
possible. 

The  object  of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  as  set 
forth  in  the  regulations  adopted  for  the  establishment, 
administration  and  maintenance  of  the  corps  was  to  utilize 
effectively  the  plant,  equipment  and  organization  of  the 
colleges  for  selecting  and  training  officer-candidates  and 
technical  experts  for  service  in  the  existing  emergency. 

Limited  use  of  the  college  plant  had  been  made  earlier 
in  the  war  in  the  vocational  training  of  soldiers.  In  the 
spring  of  1918,  the  government  found  that  the  available 
supply  of  trained  auto  mechanics,  truck  drivers,  electri¬ 
cians,  welders,  carpenters,  sheet  metal  workers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  practically  all  skilled  trades  was  far  below  the  mili¬ 
tary  demands,  and  that  the  taking  of  many  more  of  these 
men  out  of  their  civilian  employment  would  seriously 
cripple  many  industries  busily  engaged  in  supplying  muni¬ 
tions  and  war  materials.  One  hundred  thousand  trained 
men  were  needed  by  October  i,  1918.  The  colleges  had 
plenty  of  equipment  for  teaching  vocational  work,  many 
instructors  and  few  students.  Practically  every  college 
having  an  engineering  department  was  asked  to  assist 
in  training  soldiers  for  highly  skilled  trades.  The 
response  was  excellent.  Many  leading  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  turned  some  of  their  vacant  buildings  into  barracks, 
their  athletic  grounds  into  drill  fields  and  their  lecture 
rooms  into  workshops.  Additional  equipment  was  se¬ 
cured  and  additional  instructors  were  employed  when 
necessary,  and  the  colleges  bent  their  efforts  to  turning  out 
in  a  short  time  men  who  possessed  theoretical  knowledge 
and  practical  training  in  trades  valuable  in  our  highly 
specialized  army.  One  hundred  forty  detachments  with  an 
aggregate  strength  of  34,000  were  in  existence  by  June 
30th. 
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Since  these  training  detachments  were  the  forerunners 
of  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps,  the  experience  of 
the  colleges  with  them  should  be  of  interest.  As  in  the  later 
collegiate  units,  the  men  were  selected  partly  on  the  basis 
of  education,  fully  inducted  into  the  army  and  given  a 
course  of  training  in  which  lectures  and  shop  instruction 
were  combined  with  miUtary  drill.  Military  instruction, 
discipline  and  administration  were  in  charge  of  army  offi¬ 
cers  who  had  been  detached  from  their  organizations  and 
assigned  to  the  colleges.  The  courses  were  intensive, 
practically  all  the  time  of  the  men  being  occupied  from  day¬ 
break  until  5  P.  M.  The  soldier  in  one  of  these  detachments 
was  in  no  wise  different  from  the  man  who  went  directly 
to  a  large  training  camp  and  joined  a  depot  brigade.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  soldier  was  assigned  to  an  army  organ¬ 
ization  after  an  intensive  training  in  the  rudiments  of  mili¬ 
tary  drill;  in  the  former  case  he  joined  his  organization 
after  two  months  of  intensive  training  in  military  drill  and 
vocational  instruction. 

The  training  detachments  were  extremely  successful. 
Practically  all  the  men  who  completed  the  courses  in  the 
colleges  were  sent  to  depots  where  they  received  their  over¬ 
seas  equipment  and  were  embarked  with  the  least  prac¬ 
ticable  delay.  The  soldiers  were  well  trained.  The  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  military  and  the  academic  authorities 
were  in  practically  all  cases  cordial,  and  there  was  estab¬ 
lished  an  esprit  de  corps  in  which  each  vied  with  the  other 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  detachments  successful  and  to 
supply  men  for  the  army  with  the  best  possible  training 
for  the  work  they  were  to  do.  The  efficiency  of  the  train¬ 
ing  detachment  seems  never  to  have  been  called  into  ques¬ 
tion  by  the  collegiate  authorities;  indeed  the  detachments 
were  regarded  as  an  inspiration  to  the  academic  com¬ 
munity.  ^ 

Just  as  the  creation  of  the  vocational  detachments  was 
the  result  of  the  need  for  men  trained  in  technical  trades, 
so  the  Students’  Army  Training  Corps  was  created  to  fill 

*  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  The  colleges  in  war  time  and  after,  page  68. 
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the  demand  for  men  suitable  to  be  trained  as  officers  and 
for  specialists  along  technical  lines.  If  anything,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  men  which  brought  the  latter  organization  into 
existence  was  greater,  the  necessity  was  more  urgent,  and 
the  failure  of  the  War  Department  to  supply  officers  was 
fraught  with  greater  peril.  From  the  beginning  of  the  war 
there  had  been  a  great  and  increasing  demand  for  more 
and  better  trained  officers.  This  demand  was  met  at  first  by 
promoting  officers  of  the  regular  army  to  higher  grades,  by 
commissioning  enlisted  men  and  by  calling  to  active  service 
the  few  officers  on  the  reserve  list.  A  campaign  was  begun 
to  secure  officer  material  from  civilian  life,  and  camps  were 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the  train¬ 
ing  of  civilian  applicants.  After  the  selective  service  act 
had  gone  into  effect  the  War  Department  ruled  that  only 
men  enlisted  in  the  army  were  eligible  to  attend  officers’ 
training  schools.  These  schools  kept  turning  out  second 
heutenants  until  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Among  the  temporary  officers  of  the  army  it  was  noticed 
that  a  great  proportion  were  college  bred.  Not  only  was 
the  number  of  college-trained  officers  very  great,  but  also 
the  proportion  of  successful  officers  who  had  been  in  col¬ 
leges  was  much  higher.  The  soldier  who  is  commissioned 
from  the 'ranks  seems  to  lack  the  dash  and  initiative  so 
necessary  to  success,  and  which  is  possessed  in  marked  de¬ 
gree  by  the  college  man.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  the 
War  Department  issued  a  memorandum  on  May  6,  1918, 
which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  military  training 
units  in  all  colleges  enroling  100  or  more  able-bodied  stu¬ 
dents,  18  years  of  age  or  over.  Under  this  plan  enlist¬ 
ments  were  to  be  entirely  voluntary.  The  student  soldiers 
were  subject  to  call  at  any  time,  but  there  was  a  definite 
promise  that  it  would  be  the  policy  of  the  government  not 
to  call  men  into  active  service  until  they  had  reached  the 
age  of  2 1  unless  urgent  military  necessity  compelled  an  earlier 
call.  The  plan  was  advanced  in  order  to  develop  the  mili¬ 
tary  asset  of  the  large  body  of  young  men  in  the  colleges 
and  to  prevent  the  wasteful  depletion  caused  by  the  indis- 
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criminate  volunteering  of  students  before  they  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  college  training  or  had,  at  least,  secured  suffi¬ 
cient  training  to  enable  them  to  fill  their  proper  places  in 
the  army.  By  this  plan  it  was  hoped  that  a  reserve  of  high- 
grade  officer  material  would  be  available. 

The  plans  of  the  War  Department  were  changed  late  in 
the  summer  of  1918  by  the  emergence  of  a  new  factor  in  the 
situation.  The  extension  of  the  draft  ages  so  as  to  include 
men  from  18  to  45  years  of  age  made  necessary  at  once  a 
further  addition  to  our  already  overgrown  army,  with  the 
consequent  demand  for  officers  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
train  and  command  the  new  increments.  Thousands  of 
additional  officers  were  needed.  The  government  in  its 
search  for  officer  material  had  depleted  the  country.  The 
General  Staff  determined  to  secure  officers  from  the  col¬ 
leges  as  soon  as  the  wealth  of  material  there  could  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  developed  to  make  it  available.  In  order  that  de¬ 
ferred  classification  should  not  be  enjoyed  by  college  men, 
and  to  prevent  the  almost  total  depletion  of  the  colleges 
it  was  necessary  to  devise  some  plan  by  which  the  college 
men  should  stay  in  school  and  at  the  same  time  be  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  military  organization.  The  emergency  was  met 
by  the  establishment  of  the  Students’  Army  Training 
Corps.  If  it  had  not  been  created  it  is  probable  that  most 
of  the  students  already  in  the  colleges  would  have  enlisted 
at  the  first  opportunity  or  would  have  remained  away 
from  their  classes,  not  wishing  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a 
college  training  which  might  be  interrupted  at  any  time 
with  loss  of  credits  and  time.  The  colleges  would  have  been 
practically  empty  and  the  equipment,  the  organization 
and  the  highly  trained  experts  on  the  faculties  would  have 
been  idle,  or  would  have  been  used  in  fields  where  their 
effect  would  have  been  felt  to  less  advantage  than  in  the 
training  of  young  men. 

The  new  organization  was  placed  under  the  committee 
on  education  and  special  training  which  had  successfully 
;  dealt  with  the  colleges  in  the  administration  of  the  voca- 

I  tional  detachments.  The  -interval  between  the  passage 
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of  the  act  extending  the  draft  ages  both  downward  and  up¬ 
ward  and  the  opening  of  the  colleges  for  the  year’s  work 
was  extremely  short  and  did  not  allow  much  time  for  the 
committee  to  perfect  its  plans  for  the  induction,  adminis¬ 
tration  and  instruction  of  the  corps.  The  work  to  be  done 
involved  the  preparation  of  instructions,  the  securing  of 
officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  to  instruct  the  stu¬ 
dent-soldiers,  the  requisition  of  supplies  for  150,000  men  at 
widely  scattered  points,  the  making  of  contracts  with  edu¬ 
cational  institutions,  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  dis¬ 
trict  inspection  to  correlate  the  work  at  the  different  insti¬ 
tutions  and  other  matters,  besides  answering  thousands 
of  questions  coming  up  continually  from  commanding 
officers  and  heads  of  institutions  as  to  matters  peculiar  to 
their  own  units.  Added  to  this  work  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  committee  was  in  direct  charge  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  training  units,  contracts  for  which  had  to  be  re¬ 
newed,  and  the  administration  to  be  kept  up  all  thru 
the  period  of  planning  for  the  collegiate  section.  The 
problem  which  the  committee  faced  was  a  tremendous 
one.  In  a  httle  over  a  month  it  had  to  create  an  organiza¬ 
tion  greater  than  the  regular  army  was  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  That  the  work  was  done  as  successfully  as 
it  was  is  one  of  the  decidedly  great  achievements  of  the 
American  army  in  the  war. 

The  collegiate  authorities  also  had  little  time  to  prepare 
for  changes  in  the  courses  of  instruction,  for  housing  the 
men  near  the  campus,  and  for  numerous  other  matters 
which  it  was  necessary  to  accomplish  before  the  induction 
of  the  men  was  begun.  Not  the  least  of  these  difficulties 
was  the  reception  of  an  unusually  large  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  from  preparatory  schools  under  a  modification  in 
the  requirements  of  practically  every  college  in  the  country. 

Under  ordinary  conditions  it  was  unavoidable  that  there 
would  be  delays  and  difficulties  to  be  overcome;  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  difficulties  just  enumerated  was  apparent  to 
both  college  and  military  authorities.  There  were  also 
unforeseen  difficulties  which  have  not  been  fully  taken  into 
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account,  and  which  are  largely  responsible  for  the  present 
feeling  toward  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Critics  would  be  less  harsh 
if  they  realized  the  difficulties  overcome  by  the  committee 
in  Washington  and  the  military  officers  stationed  at  the 
different  colleges. 

The  chief  troubles  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  were  the  incomplete 
arrangements  made  for  the  units  both  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  and  the  colleges,  the  delays  in  induction,  the  caliber 
of  the  students  enroled,  the  confusion  attending  the  de¬ 
mobilization  of  the  corps,  the  almost  complete  absence  of 
experienced  officers  to  assist  the  commanding  officers,  the 
lack  of  non-commissioned  officers  with  previous  training, 
the  terrible  epidemic  of  influenza,  and,  last  and  greatest  of 
all,  the  failure  of  the  commanding  officers  and  the  heads  of 
the  institutions  and  the  members  of  faculties  to  carry  on 
their  work  harmoniously. 

The  date  for  the  mobilization  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  set 
as  October  i,  in  order  that  the  confusion  of  registration  for 
collegiate  work  might  be  overcome  previously.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  October  first  found  both  the  colleges  and  the 
government  still  unprepared  for  the  reception  of  the  men. 
The  number  of  students  actually  in  school  prior  to  the  first 
of  October  was  not  as  great  as  it  should  have  been,  and  the 
work  of  classes  was  in  many  cases  interrupted  by  late  regis¬ 
tration  and  by  an  appalling  list  of  daily  absences.  The 
quarters  which  were  to  have  been  supplied  for  the  stu¬ 
dents  were  in  some  instances  not  completed.  At  one  col¬ 
lege  the  barracks  were  constructed  on  a  fill  which  had  never 
been  seeded  to  grass.  There  were  no  roads  thru  the 
cantonment,  no  walks,  not  even  cinder  paths.  The  whole 
area  became  a  bog  after  every  rain.  It  was  necessary  for 
the  commanding  officer  to  detail  several  hundred  men  the 
first  day  or  two  to  construct  a  road  in  order  that  coal  might 
be  supplied  to  the  barracks.  The  whole  area  had  to  be 
filled  with  cinders,  and  it  was  necessary  to  detail  some  of 
the  men  to  do  the  work  when  their  schedules  called  for 
either  drill  or  study.  The  interruptions  in  the  training 
should  not  have  occurred,  but  if  the  barracks  were  to  be 
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heated  and  if  the  men  were  to  live  in  comfort,  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  that  the  work  should  be  done.  In  some 
other  units  it  was  necessarj^  to  detail  men  to  aid  the  car¬ 
penters  in  completing  the  temporary  buildings.  The  sup¬ 
ply  officers  were  often  confronted  with  the  problem  of  fur¬ 
nishing  sleeping  quarters  for  several  hundred  men  in  the 
almost  complete  absence  of  beds  and  blankets.  The  over¬ 
seas  demand  for  woolen  clothing  and  the  uncertainties  of 
freight  transportation  delayed  greatly  the  supplying  of 
the  men  with  uniforms.  Some  units  were  ready  to  be  de¬ 
mobilized  before  all  their  equipment  arrived.  In  one  small 
unit  the  commanding  officer  found  that  there  were  no 
beds  for  the  hundred  men  in  his  unit.  The  men  had  come 
from  a  distance,  so  that  they  could  not  live  at  their  homes. 
The  influenza  epidemic  was  beginning.  It  was  necessary 
to  take  quick  and  decided  action.  In  desperation  the  young 
commanding  officer  leased  the  necessary  number  of  cots 
and  blankets  and  sent  a  requisition  for  the  amount  of  the 
bill.  In  due  course  of  time  the  requisition  was  returned 
marked  disapproved.  The  commanding  officer,  having 
guaranteed  the  payment,  was  obliged  to  pay  the  charges 
out  of  his  own  funds.  This  is  but  one  instance  of  difficul¬ 
ties  met  and  conquered  by  the  men  who  were  detailed  to 
take  charge  of  the  training  in  the  colleges. 

Every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  delay  in  the  induction 
of  the  men.  A  special  form  of  induction  was  necessary 
for  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  local  boards 
had  not  received  the  order  numbers  of  the  men  who  regis¬ 
tered  at  the  fourth  registration  in  which'  most  of  the  col¬ 
lege  men  were.  The  procedure  was  extremely  compli- 
plicated.  If  the  officers  at  the  colleges  made  mistakes,  con¬ 
fusion  which  would  take  months  to  unravel  would  result. 
Due  to  the  fact  that  the  system  was  new  and  complicated, 
many  of  the  local  boards  failed  to  understand  the  compe¬ 
tent  orders  at  first,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  officers  to 
make  calls  on  those  boards  in  the  vicinity  of  the  colleges 
and  to  engage  in  extended  correspondence  with  those  at  a 
distance.  Much  valuable  time  was  lost  in  this  way.  The 
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induction  of  some  of  the  students  was  held  up  for  weeks. 
There  were  three  or  four  cases  in  one  of  the  larger  units  in 
which  men,  after  having  been  furnished  quarters  and  sub¬ 
sistence  by  the  university  for  several  weeks  were  finally 
prevented  from  being  inducted  into  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  by  the 
orders  to  stop  mobilization  issued  following  the  signing 
of  the  armistice.  During  the  whole  period  there  was  a 
constant  burden  on  the  personnel  officers.  All  these  de¬ 
lays,  troublesome  as  they  were,  were  not  the  fault  of  any 
person  or  group,  but  seemed  unavoidable. 

The  caliber  of  the  students  inducted  into  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  unfavorable  comment.  The 
entrance  requirements  at  most  colleges  at  which  there  were 
S.  A.  T.  C.  units  were  made  exceedingly  low.  Graduation 
from  a  high  school  having  a  four-year  course  was  the  only 
requirement  at  first,  and  it  was  later  modified  to  allow  stu¬ 
dents  who  had  finished  only  three  years  to  enter  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions.  The  result  was  that  thousands  of  young 
men  who  were  not  fitted  to  pursue  college  studies  success¬ 
fully  were  admitted.  In  nearly  all  colleges  the  quality  of 
the  students  was  far  lower  than  in  normal  years. 

Of  all  the  students  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  it  is  estimated  that 
only  about  sixty  per  cent^  would  have  gone  to  college  in 
normal  times.  The  remainder  were  men  who  had  entered 
the  organization  from  one  of  two  widely  different  motives. 
There  were,  on  the  one  hand,  dare-devil  youths  who  wanted 
to  enlist  and  to  see  action  as  soon  as  possible  as  officers; 
on  the  other  hand,  there  were  others  who  sought  to  escape, 
or  at  any  rate  to' postpone,  most  of  the  dangers  and  hard¬ 
ships  of  military  life  by  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  study  some  technical  subjects  and  gain  admission  to  a 
laboratory  when  transferred  from  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  Just 
what  proportion  each  of  these  classes  bore  to  the  other 
can  not  be  determined,  of  course;  but  the  number  in  the 
second  class  was  evidently  in  a  very  decided  minority. 
The  soldiers  enroled  in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  never  failed  to  do 

*  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  number  of  students  who  remained  in 
several  colleges  after  January  i,  1919. 
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the  military  tasks  assigned  to  them.  Almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  they  placed  too  much  emphasis  on  their  mihtary 
duties  to  the  neglect  of  their  academic  work.  It  was  found 
that  men  had  volunteered  for  guard  duty,  hospital  duty,  and 
other  work  out  of  their  turns  in  order  to  attract  attention 
to  themselves  and  to  win  the  coveted  transfer  to  an  officers’ 
training  camp.  The  officers  were  obliged  to  exercise  the 
closest  supervision  over  their  men  to  prevent  them  from 
absenting  themselves  from  their  classroom  work.  Time 
after  time  memorandums  were  sent  out  from  Washington, 
from  district  headquarters  and  from  the  unit  headquarters 
informing  the  men  that  only  by  strict  attention  to  their 
scholastic  work  could  they  expect  to  receive  recognition; 
yet  at  every  opportunity  the  majority  of  them  sought  to 
be  excused  from  their  classes  in  order  to  take  up  some  new 
and  untried  military  duty.  They  were  far  better  as  soldiers 
than  as  students. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  the  collegiate  authorities 
was  in  the  organization  of  the  collegiate  work  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  committee  on  education  and  special 
training.  The  soldiers’  time  was  divided  between  aca¬ 
demic  and  military  duties,  about  two  hours  a  day  being  given 
to  drill  and  about  seven  hours  to  college  work.  The  in¬ 
structions  of  the  committee  provided  for  two  hours  of  super¬ 
vised  study  for  each  hour  of  recitation.  On  account  of  the 
variety  of  courses  elected  by  different  students  it  was  a 
work  of  no  little  difficulty  to  arrange  the  schedules  of  lec¬ 
tures  and  study  periods  for  all  the  students.  In  a  few  units 
the  military  authorities  helped  greatly  by  assigning  all  men 
belonging  to  one  college  or  class  to  one  company  or  minor 
subdivision.  Colleges  having  compulsory  courses  fared 
much  better  under  the  system  than  those  having  many 
electives.  Most  faculties  in  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
found  the  task  of  arranging  study  periods  so  difficult  that 
nothing  was  done  except  to  make  tentative  plans  for  a 
system  of  supervised  study.  For  the  time  the  study  periods 
were  in  charge  of  the  military  authorities.  Instead  of  real 
supervision  by  the  faculty  members  the  men  were  assembled 
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under  the  none  too  watchful  eyes  of  the  non-commissioned 
officer  designated  for  the  duty.  At  the  night  study  ses¬ 
sions  in  most  colleges  the  supervising  professor  was  rare 
indeed.  In  the  College  of  Engineering  of  the  University 
of  Cincinnati  the  study  periods  were  organized  and  real 
supervision  was  given  by  the  instructors.  As  a  result 
during  the  period  just  before  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
the  instructors  were  able  to  accomplish  more  definite  re¬ 
sults  than  would  have  been  possible  without  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
The  condition  of  organization  was  so  rare  that  an  inspector 
asked  Professor  A.  M.  Wilson  why  supervised  study  had 
been  instituted.  “We  did  not  think  the  instructions 
of  the  committee  a  joke,”  he  replied.  “Those  instruc¬ 
tions  required  supervised  study,  and  we  have  put  it  into 
effect.”  In  most  units  the  faculties  were  just  beginning 
to  make  the  laws  definite  for  proper  supervision  of  the  study 
periods  when  the  order  for  demobilization  was  received. 

The  difficulties  of  the  commanding  officers  can  not  be 
appreciated  without  taking  into  account  the  character 
of  the  officers  detailed  to  assist  them.  One  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  desperate  need  of  officers  which  called 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  into  being  is  to  be  found  in  the  problem  of 
the  committee  on  education  and  special  training,  when  it 
applied  for  officers  to  take  charge  of  the  training  of  the  men 
in  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  units.  No  more  officers  could  be  taken 
from  their  regiments.  Fortunately  the  vocational  training 
detachments,  also  under  the  committee,  had  a  complete 
complement  of  officers.  These  officers  had  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  sufficient  military  training,  but  their  relations  with 
the  vocational  detachments  had  given  them  an  insight 
into  the  problems  of  college  administration  and  experience 
in  meeting  the  varied  requirements  of  administrators  of 
college  units.  The  committee  on  education  and  special 
training  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  redistribution  of  these 
officers.  Commissioned  personnel  sufficient  for  34,000  men 
in  140  units  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of  140,000  ad¬ 
ditional  men  in  514  units.  The  only  available  source  for 
the  remainder  of  the  officers  required  were  the  three  sum- 
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mer  camps  which  had  been  established  for  college  men  at 
Fort  Sheridan,  Ill.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Presidio, 
Cal.  Most  of  the  men  in  attendance  at  these  camps  were 
very  young,  the  period  of  their  training  was  short  and  ap¬ 
parently  not  intensive  as  compared  with  the  regular  officers’ 
training  camps,  and  the  graduates  of  the  camps  were  hardly 
fitted,  at  the  time  of  their  assignment  to  the  S.  A.  T.  C., 
to  take  command  of  men  being  trained  for  officers.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  features  of  the  whole  plan 
that  experienced  officers  could  not  have  been  supplied. 
The  assignment  of  the  officers  from  summer  camps  to  com¬ 
panies  had  a  tendency  to  cause  insubordination  and  inat¬ 
tention  to  duties  among  the  enlisted  men.  Personnel 
adjutants  with  a  training  of  a  week  or  ten  days  in  paperwork 
reported  to  take  charge  of  the  paperwork  of  induction  and 
administration.  Many  of  them  did  good  work,  but  they 
were  not  efficient  officers  until  they  had  mastered  the  diffi¬ 
cult  subject  of  army  paperwork  thru  further  training 
at  the  hands  of  the  commanding  officers. 

The  difficulties  of  administering  the  units  thru  inex¬ 
perienced  officers  would  have  been  less  if  there  had  been 
experienced  non-commissioned  officers  to  assign  to  the  bar¬ 
racks  to  exercise  direct  supervision  over  the  men  at  all 
times.  Trained  men  could  not  be  furnished  to  the  units. 
The  next  best  source  of  supply  was  the  college  students 
who  had  been  discharged  from  the  summer  traim'ng  camps 
without  receiving  commissions.  These  men  were  under  a 
tremendous  handicap  in  having  been  associated  for  several 
years  with  the  men  whom  they  were  to  command.  It 
was  practically  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  discipline 
unless  supported  to  the  limit  by  commissioned  officers. 
The  young  officers  often  failed  to  give  them  proper  back¬ 
ing,  and  the  commanding  officers  could  not  be  everywhere 
at  once.  The  collegiate  sections  which  had  vocational 
training  units  in  connection  were  more  fortunate  than  those 
having  the  collegiate  sections  alone  on  account  of  the  fact 
that  men  who  had  been  retained  as  soldier  instructors  and 
as  assistants  in  paperwork  could  be  depended  upon  for  regi- 
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mental,  battalion  and  company  administration.  Within 
the  same  unit  those  companies  which  had  vocational  instruc¬ 
tors  as  first  sergeants  showed  a  noticeably  higher  standard 
in  both  military  and  academic  work  than  those  under  first 
sergeants  chosen  from  among  the  men  in  each  company. 

If  all  the  obstacles  had  been  overcome  by  the  faculties 
and  if  there  had  been  no  difficulties  for  the  commanding 
officers  to  solve,  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  could  not  have  had  an  un¬ 
interrupted  progress  in  the  fall  of  1918.  The  influenza 
epidemic  would  have  deranged  the  best-laid  plans.  Hardly 
had  the  induction  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  taken  place  when  there 
occurred  the  great  influenza  epidemic  which  swept  over 
the  country,  sparing  no  class,  but  taking  its  greatest  toll 
among  those  who  had  recently  left  their  homes  to  enter 
the  barracks.  The  powers  of  resistance  of  these  men  were 
weakened  by  the  inoculations  and  the  changed  conditions 
of  living,  and  the  contagion  spread  rapidly  thru  the 
common  sleeping  rooms.  Commanding  officers  met  the 
problem  in  different  ways.  In  some  units  where  the  sup¬ 
plies  were  sufficient  for  the  comfort  of  the  men  and  where 
their  dismissal  would  have  involved  a  wide  scattering,  the 
men  were  put  directly  into  barracks,  and  measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  In  other  units 
where  the  men  lived  near  the  college  or  where  the  lack  of 
clothing  made  such  a  course  desirable,  the  men  were  put 
on  indefinite  furlough  until  ordered  back  to  school,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  return  to  their  homes  for  the  emergency.  In 
still  other  units  a  middle  course  was  pursued :  the  men  whose 
induction  had  been  completed  were  held  in  the  barracks 
and  the  others  ordered  home.  Under  any  of  the  plans  in¬ 
struction,  both  military  and  collegiate,  was  interrupted. 
The  work  of  guarding  the  soldiers  against  further  contagion, 
taking  care  of  those  who  were  ill  and  the  numerous  fatigue 
details  made  necessary  by  the  epidemic  required  that 
most  of  the  men  able  for  duty  should  fight  the  disease 
rather  than  drill  or  go  to  school  at  all  times.  The  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  great  army  camps  were  not  greatly  different. 

It  was  impossible  to  recall  the  men  to  the  barracks  or  to 
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resume  regular  work  under  normal  conditions  until  about 
October  25th.  From  that  time  until  November  nth  the 
conditions  were  as  expected  by  the  committee  on  educa¬ 
tion  and  special  training  and  the  heads  of  the  educational 
institutions.  Real  progress  was  made  in  most  of  the  units 
during  this  period.  Most  of  the  difficulties  had  been  over¬ 
come,  and  it  appeared  that  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  would  be  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  signing  of  the  armistice  and  the  almost  im¬ 
mediate  cancellation  of  orders  for  the  transfer  of  men  to 
officers’  training  camps  caused  the  interest  of  the  soldiers 
to  lag.  The  announcement  made  November  20th  that  the 
S.  A.  T.  C.  would  be  demobilized  destroyed  the  last  hope 
of  the  soldiers.  Discipline  became  increasingly  difficult 
to  maintain.  The  morale  of  the  corps  gave  way.  Few  of 
the  men  paid  attention  to  their  school  work  as  they  would 
have  done  under  other  conditions.  In  widely  separated 
barracks  it  was  impossible  to  keep  down  disorder.  In  drill 
the  men  gave  an  exhibition  of  spiritless  execution  of  com¬ 
mands  where  before  all  had  been  snap  and  precision. 
Demobilization  was  the  thing  most  desired  by  all.  If 
the  men  could  have  been  discharged  at  once,  many  untold 
incidents  would  not  have  taken  place,  and  the  reputation 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  would  have  been  far  better;  but  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  paying  off  the  men  delayed  demobilization  in  most 
of  the  units  until  nearly  Christmas. 

The  spirit  of  insubordination  was  shown  especially  to  the 
members  of  the  faculty,  who  protested  to  the  military 
authorities  and  then,  when  their  protests  failed  to  stop  the 
occurrences,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  military 
authorities  were  deliberately  responsible  for  the  condition. 
There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  lack  of  cooperation  between 
the  heads  of  the  institutions  and  the  commanding  officers. 
Charges  and  countercharges  have  been  made  on  both 
sides.  Too  great  interruption  of  the  college  work  of  the 
men  is  charged  against  some  commanding  officers;  on  the 
other  hand,  commanding  officers  allege  officious  interfer¬ 
ence  on  the  part -of  the  collegiate  authorities  in  matters 
which  were  directly  in  their  own  province.  Many  observers 
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have  declared  that  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
was  in  divided  authority  ;  that  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  it  must  have  been  a  failure.  Some  instructors 
suggested  as  a  remedy  for  the  condition  the  placing  of  the 
commanding  officer  in  a  position  subordinate  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  institution  and  on  the  same  rank  as  the  heads 
of  the  other  departments,  a  solution  which  would  have  been 
impossible,  of  course.  Control  of  the  units  could  not  have 
been  given  to  others  than  officers  of  the  army. 

That  such  a  solution  as  proposed  was  unnecessary  in 
the  main  is  shown  in  a  careful  investigation  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  against  commanding  officers.  Instances  have  been 
cited  where  it  was  said  that  the  commanding  officers  re¬ 
peatedly  called  men  out  of  their  classes  in  order  that  they 
might  dig  ditches  or  do  other  fatigue  work.  In  one  or  two 
places  it  is  claimed  that  young  commanding  officers  at¬ 
tempted  to  upset  college  traditions  by  the  introduction  of 
cigarette  smoking  on  the  college  campus,  and  were  lax  in 
enforcing  a  full  performance  of  academic  work.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  there  was  probably  a  larger  attendance 
at  classes  during  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  regime  than  under  normal 
conditions  in  the  colleges,  owing  to  the  complete  breaking 
up  of  the  practise  of  undergraduates  cutting  class.  In 
many  units  the  number  of  men  out  on  details  of  various 
kinds  was  less  than  the  number  of  those  who  are  absent 
without  cause.  In  one  unit  only  two  per  cent  of  the  men 
were  absent  from  classes  from  all  causes  together  during 
a  considerable  period.  In  one  case  where  it  was  claimed 
that  the  number  of  absences  due  to  military  details  was  ex¬ 
cessive  it  was  shown  that  the  absentees  were  not  members 
of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  all,  but  were  men  too  young  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  unit.  There  were,  of  course,  many  absences 
on  account  of  military  details,  some  of  them  due  to  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  barracks  or  grounds  which  no  officer  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  health  of  the  men  under  him  could  risk  leaving 
without  improvement.  It  was  impossible  in  many  cases 
for  the  college  officials  to  secure  labor.  Prompt  action  was 
necessary  in  the  emergency,  and  the  commanding  officers 
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were  men  who  had  been  taught  thruout  their  mihtary 
careers  that  prompt  action  in  emergencies  was  expected  of 
them.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  interfered  with  academic 
instruction  more  than  absolutely  necessary. 

There  were  isolated  instances  where  the  committee  is 
said  to  have  deemed  it  wise  to  transfer  some  of  the  command¬ 
ing  officers  whose  relations  with  the  heads  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  were  unsatisfactory,  but  the  transfers  were  not  car¬ 
ried  out  on  account  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  It  is 
to  be  taken  into  account  that  most  of  the  commanding  offi¬ 
cers  were  young  men  who  had  come  from  civilian  hfe  into 
the  army  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  some  cases, 
having  become  soldiers,  they  were  more  complete  soldiers 
than  the  officers  who  graduated  from  West  Point.  Some 
were  mere  boys.  As  a  class,  however,  the  officers  detailed 
for  service  with  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  were  no  better  and  no 
worse  than  those  detailed  with  combat  units;  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  being  somewhat  familiar  with 
college  life  and  the  problems  of  administration  thru 
their  connection  with  the  vocational  units.  Their  work 
had  been  successful,  and  their  relations  with  the  college 
authorities  cordial  while  they  had  command  of  the  voca¬ 
tional  detachments.  How  can  their  failure — if  failure  it 
was — with  the  collegiate  sections  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  be 
explained  ? 

First,  it  may  be  said  that  the  vocational  units  were  re¬ 
garded  by  the  colleges  as  a  side-line ;  secondly,  it  was  recog¬ 
nized  without  doubt  that  the  men  in  the  vocational  units 
were  not  part  of  the  college,  and  there  was  no  vested  in¬ 
terest  to  be  overcome;  and  thirdly,  the  instruction  of  the 
vocational  units  was  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing  faculties  and  of  men  employed  for  the  emergency  for 
that  purpose,  and  the  professors  in  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
had  only  an  academic  interest  in  the  work  being  carried  on. 
Without  apparently  having  a  full  conception  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  and  character  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C.,  but  considering  it 
rather  as  an  experiment  in  education,  many  observers 
were  disappointed  with  the  system,  and  they  blamed  the 
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commanding  officers  for  acts  done  while  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties. 

Cooperation  between  the  commanding  officers  and  the 
faculties  was  possible,  and  it  was  carried  out  in  a  number 
of  instances  with  signal  success.  It  was  essential  that  there 
should  be  close  liaison  between  them  and  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  on  both  sides  of  whatever  was  being  carried  out. 
In  one  unit  the  president  of  the  college  appointed  one  of 
his  professors  as  executive  secretary  of  the  S.  A.  T.  C. 
His  duties  were  to  act  as  a  go-between  for  the  members 
of  the  faculty  and  the  military  authorities,  taking  up  dis¬ 
puted  points  with  the  military  authorities,  and  issuing  bulle¬ 
tins  from  time  to  time  in  explanation  of  certain  phases  of 
the  work.  The  commanding  officer  designated  one  of  his 
most  capable  young  officers  as  school  officer.  He  in¬ 
vestigated  complaints  as  to  the  attendance  and  discipline 
of  the  soldiers  in  class  and  study  period,  supervised  the  non¬ 
commissioned  officers  in  charge  of  the  men,  and  acted  for 
the  commanding  officer  in  all  matters  pertaining  exclusively 
to  the  collegiate  work  of  the  men.  The  plan  was  a  de¬ 
cided  success.  It  prevented  friction  and  made  for  a  better 
understanding  all  around.  The  executive  secretary  was 
taken  into  the  confidence  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
the  problems  of  the  military  authorities  were  explained  to 
him.  He  in  turn  could  explain  to  the  other  members  of 
the  faculty  why  certain  measures  were  taken,  and  the  ex¬ 
planation  was  considered  satisfactory.  The  school  officer 
kept  close  tab  on  the  men’s  scholastic  records,  and  built  up 
for  himself  a  department  which  would  have  been  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  the  selection  of  the  great  number  of 
men  to  be  sent  to  officers’  training  camps. 

Wherever  the  instructions  of  the  committee  on  education 
and  special  training  were  followed,  both  in  letter  and  in 
spirit,  the  relations  between  the  military  and  academic 
authorities  were  harmonious.  Upon  the  same  criterion  the 
decision  as  to  the  success  or  failure  of  a  unit  may  be  based. 

From  the  standpoint  of  academic  work  accomplished  in  ‘ 
its  brief  existence  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  decidedly  not  a 
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success.  The  college  records  show  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  soldiers  failed  to  pass  their  courses.  Many  became 
discouraged  and  failed  to  return  after  demobilization. 
Whether  this  condition  was  due  to  the  military  side  of  the 

S.  A.  T.  C.  or  to  the  inefficient  organization  by  the  college 
authorities  of  the  study  periods  provided  under  the  plan 
of  the  committee  on  education  and  special  training  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Whether  the  system  would  have  succeeded 
as  an  agency  in  civilian  education  if  it  had  been  allowed  to 
run  until  the  end  of  the  year  under  favorable  conditions  is 
by  no  means  certain.  The  period  during  which  the  S.  A. 

T.  C.  was  in  successful  operation  was  too  short  to  warrant 
any  positive  statement  on  either  side.  The  difficulties 
were  being  rapidly  overcome  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  obstacles  would 
have  been  overcome  within  sixty  days.  Over  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  institutions  were  willing  to  continue  the  corps 
until  the  end  of  the  college  year. 

From  the  military  standpoint  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  would  have 
accomplished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  created.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  short  period  of  its  existence  certain  important  re¬ 
sults  were  accomplished.  Eight  thousand  six  hundred 
forty- two  men  were  transferred  to  officers’  training  camps. 
One  hundred  thirty  thousand  other  men  were  receiving 
training  which  would  fit  them  to  take  their  places  in  due 
time  in  officers’  training  camps,  in  technical  corps  of  the 
army,  or  in  the  ranks.  The  same  results  could  not  have 
been  attained  if  the  same  men  had  been  sent  directly  to  a 
training  camp. 

Edward  C.  Smith 

Weston,  W.  Va. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

EDUCATIONAL  LEADERSHIP 
One  hears  a  great  deal  about  after- the- war  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion,  the  aim  and  method  in  education,  and  so  on.  Fol¬ 
lowing  educational  programs,  local,  state  and  national,  one 
finds  a  great  deal  of  time  given  to  Americanization,  voca- 
tionalization,  and  so  forth.  One  would  not  care  to  de¬ 
tract  an  iota  from  the  importance  of  these  phases.  However, 
when  one  sits  and  listens  to  all  these  get-nowhere  discussions 
he  can  not  help  but  wonder  whether  perhaps  the  salaries  of 
teachers  are  not  what  they  should  be;  whether,  perhaps, 
the  attitude  of  the  public  towards  teachers  and  schools 
is  not  just  what  it  would  be  towards  any  other  business 
using  the  same  methods  of  procedure. 

Scan  the  educational  programs  the  country  over,  and 
they  almost  all  become  conspicuous  for  the  absence  of 
even  so  much  as  a  hint  as  to  the  scientific  training  of  our 
teaching  personnel.  In  our  hurry  and  scurry  to  admit 
any  one  to  teach,  who  so  desires,  we  have  not  selected 
the  fit.  We  admit  thousands  who  have  been  poorly  trained, 
often  not  trained  at  all.  Again  we  have  admitted  imma¬ 
ture  people.  Teaching  involves  a  careful  technique  of 
application  or  practise.  Mere  rule  of  thumb  methods 
have  been  tolerated,  instead  of  procedure  based  upon 
fundamental  scientific  principles. 

Just  as  long  as  we  try  to  teach  a  real  educational  philoso¬ 
phy  or  scientific  procedure  to  immature,  untrained  teachers 
we  are  going  to  fail.  Real  teaching  is  going  to  fail.  If 
we  wish  to  conform,  as  we  surely  must,  to  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  democracy,  we  must  change  our  methods 
of  selecting  and  training  teachers.  This  involves  the 
elimination  of  a  number  of  traditional  features  now  in 
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vogue.  But  siu-ely  they  must  be  overcome.  A  change  in 
our  teaching  personnel  I  believe  the  great  need  of  the 
hour,  and  this  in  turn  can  only  come  about  by  far-visioned, 
courageous  leadership. 

It  seems  that  only  in  the  educational  field  can  one  talk 
feeble-minded  nonsense  and  get  a  hearing,  yes,  a  hearing 
with  an  encore.  The  time  for  “pussy-footing”  in  educa¬ 
tion  is  past.  Not  very  long  ago  I  heard  a  man  declare, 
from  the  educational  platform,  that  he  has  not  had  a  new 
idea  in  education  for  twenty  years.  Another  one  ad¬ 
vised  a  progressive  superintendent  not  to  go  to  universi¬ 
ties  like  Columbia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  reason  he 
gave  was,  that  at  these  universities  they  “stuffed”  stu¬ 
dents  with  “crazy”  notions.  Yet  these  two  men  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  run  up  and  down,  mostly  down,  our  country, 
appear  before  teachers  and  proclaim  their  medieval  noth¬ 
ingness.  Teachers  are  supposed  to  sit  and  listen  to  this 
palor  traditionalism,  supposed  to  look  up  to  these  men 
as  leaders  in  education.  You  say,  yes,  these  are  excep¬ 
tions.  I  grant  that;  but  at  the  same  time  I  can  point  to 
a  number  of  other  men,  who  hold  responsible  positions, 
who  are  looked  upon  as  leaders,  who  are  of  the  same  type 
as  the  two  mentioned.  Attending  an  educational  meet¬ 
ing,  having  an  enrolment  of  25,000,  last  December,  I 
listened  to  a  man  of  national  reputation.  A  man  who  is 
classified  as  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  education  in  the 
country.  This  is  what  I  heard,  viz.:  “We  live  in  the  most 
momentous  times  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our  educa¬ 
tional  system  stands  out  as  the  best  in  history.  Foreign 
countries  are  sending  commissions  here  to  study  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  We  have  won  the  world  war  thru  our 
marvelous  educational  system,”  and  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

Such  educational  “babble”  is  sold,  and  the  sorry  part 
about  it  is  that  it  is  sold  dearly  to  a  host  of  ready  buyers. 
Of  course,  we  uphold  all  the  good  in  our  educational  sys¬ 
tem,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  this  world  war  has  revealed 
certain  undeniable  facts.  Should  we  ask  these  “babblers” 
questions  like  these,  viz.: 
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Have  we  been  teaching  according  to  tradition  or  present 
and  future  demands?  What  have  we  done  to  conserve 
human  ability?  Have  we  fitted  our  education  to  the 
child,  or  the  child  to  the  system?  Have  we  taught  com¬ 
petition  or  cooperation?  Was  the  war  won  due  to  educa¬ 
tional  systems  or  was  it  due  to  the  scientific  process  of  selec¬ 
tion?  Have  we  exalted  school  buildings  above  education 
for  the  child?  Have  we  been  paying  teachers  to  hear 
lessons  or  to  teach  the  factors  involved  in  modem  social 
and  industrial  life?  Have  we  trained  the  head  or  the  body? 
Have  we  trained  the  child  to  be  individually  responsible 
in  life?  Our  jails,  asylums  and  hospitals  are  the  result  of 
what?  Have  we  trained  the  boy  for  business  or  used  busi¬ 
ness  to  train  the  boy?  and  so  on  for  scores  more  questions, 
what  would  they  say? 

I  firmly  believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  citizens 
fail  to  function  properly  because  they  were  made  to  lock- 
step  to  the  ideas  of  one  of  these  so-called  leaders.  Again,  I 
believe  that  a  large  percentage  of  our  boys  and  girls  in 
school  fail  to  function,  because  they  are  compelled  to 
lock-step  to  a  course  of  study,  which  means  nothing  to 
the  person  administering  it,  and  much  less  to  them.  The 
cure  for  educational  deficiencies  is  not  the  taking  on  of 
still  more  traditionalism.  In  order  to  get  out  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  hodge-podge,  hit-or-miss  methods  we  are  in  now,  we 
must  turn  over  the  administrative  reins  to  men  with  a  real 
vision  of  the  future  needs  of  democracy;  men  who  pos¬ 
sess  opinion  and  a  will  to  inaugurate  such  procedure  of  in- 
stmction  as  will  care  for  “all  the  children  of  all  the  people.” 
Such  men  would  bring  about  a  change  in  the  method  of  the 
training  of  teachers,  educate,  instmct  and  enthuse  the 
present  teachers  toward  a  scientific,  factitive  procedure 
for  the  education  of  the  child. 

Truth-revealing  statements  are  what  we  need.  Too  long 
have  we  followed  in  the  steps  of  tradition,  listened  to 
hum-bug  and  tommy-rot  “babblers.”  Sometimes  we  are 
so  “nice”  that  plain  talk  hurts  us,  and  we  run  for  shame. 
However,  would  there  be  more  plain  truth  telling  about 
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our  educational  work,  there  would  be  more  serious  educa¬ 
tion.  Our  system  must  cease  to  be  made  a  prey  to  official 
self-satisfying  machinery.  We  must  cease  to  respect  a 
man  as  an  educator  merely  because  he  holds  a  prominent 
position.  Simply  because  a  man  is  a  superintendent  of  a 
big  city  is  no  reason  why  he  should  be  taken  as  a  safe  edu¬ 
cational  guide.  Holding  a  position  for  twenty  years  is  no 
proof  that  a  man  is  an  efficient  educator.  Routine  and 
“pussy-footing”  can  do  this.  We  must  have  men  with  vision 
broad  and  deep,  and  in  addition  to  that  unfailing  courage; 
men  who  fear  no  precedent.  Leaders  must  learn  to  defy 
precedent  if  necessary.  Unless  we  give  way  to  tradition 
and  machinery  and  turn  our  leadership  to  real  leaders,  are  we 
not  going  to  have,  or  train  our  coming  generation  for, 
efficient  citizens? 

When  America  wakes  up  and  gives  to  such  men  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  work  we  are  going  to  care  for  innate  ability 
in  our  children  to  the  same  degree  as  we  are  now  caring 
for  innate  capacity  in  cattle  and  pigs.  One  can  find  all 
sorts  of  scientific  information  concerning  the  individual 
treatment  of  cattle  and  pigs,  but  when  one  looks  for  such 
information  concerning  our  children  it  becomes  a  minus 
quantity.  There  seem  to  be  so  few  far-visioned  adminis¬ 
trators  thinking  along  the  innate-ability  line,  that  when 
one  fosters  such  a  movement  he  is  called  a  faddist.  Surely 
when  the  people  begin  to  realize  the  necessity  for  individual- 
ability  instruction  will  they  be  willing  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  so-called  educational  leaders,  and  place  the  future 
of  their  children  into  the  hands  of  men  with  a  realization 
of  the  need  of  fostering  congenital  ability  for  the  future 
safety  of  our  democracy. 

The  entire  educational  leadership  field  needs  an  up- 
plowing.  When  the  sod  of  tradition,  ignorance  and  medie¬ 
valism,  as  well  as  politicalism,  is  turned  over  and  the  sub¬ 
soil  of  the  future  leaders  will  appear  on  the  surface,  then 
only  will  we  wake  up  to  the  most  precious  opportunity, 
the  most  essential  duty  in  the  world,  that  is  to  conform  our 
methods  in  education  to  cater  to  innate  ability,  to  care  for 
the  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
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Talk  about  increases  in  salaries,  content,  aim,  methods 
and  demands  in  education  as  we  may,  we  are  not  going  to 
have  a  vitalized,  functioning  system,  until  we  change  our 
personnel.  Incompetency  and  middle-age  vision  must 
give  way  to  foresighted  vision  and  leadership;  a  leader¬ 
ship  that  will  make  for  a  safe  and  sane  procedure.  How 
much  longer  administrative  positions  will  go  to  figure¬ 
heads,  who  often  demonstrate  a  0.25  I.  Q.,  I  do  not  know. 
I  do  know,  however,  that  our  system  will  not  function, 
the  very  fundamental  principles  of  our  democracy  will 
not  function,  the  future  directors  of  our  democracy  will 
not  be  prepared  to  cope  with  the  demands  of  their  places 
in  society,  unless  we  change  our  views  concerning  leader- 

H.  O.  Dietrick 

Kanb,  Pa. 

A  NEGLECTED  TOOL  IN  THE  CULTURE  OF  THE 

CLASSICS 

For  one  whose  browsing  of  the  succulent  herbage  of  the 
classics  was  all  done  more  than  a  score  of  years  ago,  and 
whose  subsequent  pabulum  has  been  the  scanty  wire-grass 
beside  the  well-traveled  highway  of  vulgar  efficiency, 
to  offer  even  the  most  timid  and  tentative  suggestion  touch¬ 
ing  the  matter  at  issue  between  the  proponents  and  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  regime,  would  savor  of 
both  imprudence  and  impudence.  Yet  the  spectators  who 
gazed  at  the  tourney  over  the  pickets  of  the  tilt-yard  were 
not  the  last  to  observe  the  lost  opportunities  and  fatal  errors 
of  the  ponderous  knights  in  their  hardware  suits  within. 
Nor  were  they  slow  to  shout  words  of  advice  to  their  be¬ 
laboring  and  belabored  favorites.  The  example  which  the 
age  of  chivalry  affords  us  is  the  only  excuse  which  I  offer 
for  intrusion  upon  this  most  thrilling  tournament  now  pro¬ 
ceeding  between  the  aforementioned  present-day  school¬ 
men. 

I  have  read  with  considerable  attention  the  most  nota¬ 
ble  contributions  to  this  literature  of  controversy  over 
the  classics,  and  have  waited,  and  waited  in  vain,  for  the 
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one  note  to  be  struck  which,  to  my  way  of  thinking,  would 
go  far  to  compose  the  dispute  and  conclude  the  tournament 
in  peace  and  harmony.  The  arguments  of  the  opponents 
of  the  classics  may  be  fairly  summed  up  thus:  (i)  educa¬ 
tion  is  either  on  the  basis  of  mental  training  or  content. 
Classics  are  invaluable  for  the  former,  but  of  only  passing 
service  for  the  latter.  If  subjects  of  study  can  be  found 
which  will  prove  both  disciplinary  to  the  mental  faculties 
and  useful  and  satisfying  at  the  same  time,  these  subjects 
should  be  substituted  for  the  classics.  Properly  studied, 
science,  economics,  history  and  many  so-called  practical 
subjects  accomplish  this  very  thing. 

(2)  The  culture-value  of  the  classics  is  for  those  only 
“who  learn  the  languages  and  read  the  literatures,”  to  quote 
Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  in  his  recent  article  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  But  it  is  obvious  that  to  acquire  either  Greek 
or  Latin  with  the  facility  needed  to  read  the  literature 
with  intelligence  and  insight,  would  demand  a  much  longer 
and  rigorous  term  of  training  than  the  preparatory  schools 
afford,  and  would  pre-suppose  a  more  than  average  capacity 
for  linguistics  on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 

(3)  The  real  objects  of  education  are  cultivation  of  the 
powers  of  observation,  fidelity,  accuracy  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  in  the  expression  and  recording  of  these  observations; 
and  training  in  reasoning  from  the  premises  thus  secured, 
and  from  cognate  facts  held  in  memory  or  found  in  print. 
This  is  the  argument  of  Pres.  Eliot,  in  his,  to  me,  unconvin¬ 
cing,  The  Case  Against  Compulsory  Latin.  Latin  and  Greek, 
he  would  argue,  do  not  meet  these  primary  needs.  Ob¬ 
servation,  discrimination  and  reasoning  are  cultivated  just 
as  effectively  by  other  scholarly  pursuits,  which  in  turn 
are  of  more  use  to  the  learner. 

(4)  The  highest  human  interests  are  concerned  with 
religion,  government  and  the  means  of  supporting  and  im¬ 
proving  a  family.  This  is  likewise  the  argument  of  Pres. 
Eliot,  who  proceeds  to  show  that  neither  the  Roman  nor 
the  Greek  models  are  to  be  compared  with  those  of 
later  races  and  governments,  which  are  far  less  faulty 
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from  a  moral  standpoint  than  those  of  the  classic 
period. 

Now  in  these  and  other  articles  scarcely  a  word  has  been 
said  about  the  responsibility  of  using  the  classics  for  cul¬ 
tural  value,  without  driving  the  pupil  thru  the  tortuous 
and  torturesome  labor  of  learning  two  -  dead  languages. 
Dr.  Eliot,  to  be  sure,  does  hint  briefly  at  this  solution,  when, 
in  the  article  above  quoted,  he  says:  “It  is  a  fanciful  idea 
that  to  understand  Greek  and  Roman  civilization  and  to 
appreciate  the  historians,  philosophers,  orators,  military 
heroes  and  patriots  of  Greece  and  Rome,  one  must  be  able 
to  read  Greek  and  Latin.  The  substance  of  Greek  and 
Roman  experience  can  be  got  at  in  translations.” 

Having  tom  the  clouds  enough  to  give  us  this  fleeting 
glimpse  of  the  sun,  he  allows  the  veil  of  fog  to  gather  once 
more,  and  at  the  end  of  his  article  we  are  as  much  in  the 
dark  as  ever.  Nor  is  this  most  valued  hint  taken  up  and 
developed  by  Grace  Harrier  Macurdy  in  her  contribution 
to  the  December,  1916,  Educational  Review.  Yet,  to  my 
way  of  thinking,  it  is  the  way  out  of  the  maze. 

At  this  point,  a  bit  of  personal  reminiscence  may  be  par¬ 
doned,  since  it  throws  light  on  this  question.  In  the  curric¬ 
ulum  of  the  Yale  Divinity  School,  when  I  was  in  atten¬ 
dance  over  fifteen  years  ago,  the  study  of  Hebrew  occupied 
the  most  prominent  place  for  about  half  the  time.  During 
junior  year  four  hours  a  week  were  devoted  to  the  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  the  study  of  Hebrew  grammar 
and  syntax.  During  middle  year  the  number  of  study 
periods  in  Hebrew  was  somewhat  reduced,  but  the  sum 
total  amounted  to  at  least  30%  of  the  entire  seminary  course. 
Our  professor  was  one  who  made  the  language,  “tho  dead, 
alive  to  speak.”  No  more  gracious  or  appealing  per¬ 
sonality  ever  occupied  the  chair  of  Hebrew  than  he.  Yet 
what  was  the  result?  For  the  majority  of  students,  a 
fragile  and  imperfect  linguistic  tool  which  broke  down  al¬ 
most  immediately  after  leaving  the  seminary:  mental 
discipline  which  was  of  only  questionable  worth  in 
of  the  utter  futility  of  the  course :  a  lamentable  lack  of 
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familiarity  with  the  English  Bible,  due  to  the  preponder¬ 
ance  of  time  spent  upon  the  Hebrew;  and  no  greater  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  Jewish  literature, 
or  appreciation  of  the  cultme- value  of  the  sages,  prophets, 
priests  and  kings  of  Israel  (we  had  time  for  nothing  but 
Genesis,  part  of  Exodus  and  a  few  Psalms),  than  if  we 
had  saturated  ourselves  with  the  finest  of  the  modern 
translations  of  scripture. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  Yale  authorities  have  recog¬ 
nized  these  facts  and  bowed  to  the  inevitable,  and  the  study 
of  Hebrew  is  now  made  an  optional  matter.  Yet  if  the 
Christian  minister,  whose  one  indispensable  textbook  at 
all  times  must  be  the  Bible,  is  found  to  be  as  effective  for 
righteousness  and  as  mighty  in  the  things  pertaining  to 
the  word  of  God,  tho  he  may  not  know  one  vowel-point 
from  another  or  one  Hebrew  substantive  from  its  verb, 
why  must  the  average  university  graduate,  who  comes 
only  remotely  and  indirectly  into  contact  with  the  classics, 
be  regarded  as  deficient  in  culture  if  he  has  not  drunk  in 
the  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  civiUzation  thru  the 
straw  of  those  two  identical  dead  languages? 

Let  us  grant  that  “to  study  Greek  and  Latin  is  to  study 
the  embryology  of  the  civilization  which  we  call  European 
and  American,”  to  quote  Presdent  Butler.  Let  us  grant  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  no  one  is  broadly  educated  who  is 
unversed  in  the  salient  facts  and  principles  found  in  Greek 
and  Roman  life.  Does  it  follow  that  in  order  to  worship 
at  the  shrine  of  any  race  or  people,  one  must  be  able  fluently 
to  read  and  talk  in  the  language  of  said  race  and  people? 
What  English  poet  strikes  the  Hellenic  note  more  truly  on 
his  lyre  than  Keats  in  his  Ode  on  First  Looking  into  Chap¬ 
man’s  Homer?  Yet  the  Greek  tongue  was  a  closed  and  pad¬ 
locked  book  to  him.  How  insensible  to  the  color  and  fra¬ 
grance  and  rhythm  of  Attic  life  is  many  a  painstaking, 
pettifogging  pedant,  who  by  rule  of  thumb  lays  out  the 
heroic  dimensions  of  old  Homer,  and  compasses  his  divinity 
within  the  span  of  paradigm  and  grammar  law!  To  sail 
the  summer  seas,  and  tarry  with  the  lotus-eaters  where  it  is 
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always  afternoon,  to  hear  old  Triton  blow  his  wreathed 
horn,  and  sit  under  the  spell  of  ox-eyed  Hera  and  cloud¬ 
gathering  Zeus,  it  is  not  needful  that  the  one  who  seeks 
to  know  these  wonders  pass  thru  the  portals  of  the  Greek 
language.  If  there  is  the  love  of  beauty  in  his  soul,  he  will 
sit  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  and  drink  the  pure  nectar 
of  Olympus,  whether  he  know  the  way  of  the  iota  sub¬ 
script  and  the  irregular  verb  or  not.  Into  the  most  limpid 
and  crystal  of  English  translation  have  the  deathless  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  classics,  both  Greek  and  Latin,  been  turned. 
The  shining  marbles  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  thunders  of 
the  Forum  are  for  eye  and  ear  unacquainted  with  the 
least  word  or  syllable  of  the  language  of  Athens  or  Rome. 
The  civilization  of  the  classics,  with  its  wealth  of  customs 
and  manners,  philosophy  and  poetry,  laws  and  states- 
craft,  outlook  on  life  and  inlook  on  self,  are  preserved  in 
English,  within  the  reach  of  the  most  linguistically  un¬ 
tutored. 

Of  late  years  I  have  been  reading  things  that  I  should 
have  read  in  college,  but  for  the  monopoly  on  my  time 
exerted  by  the  courses  in  Greek  and  Latin  languages. 
Such  books  as  Life  in  ancient  Athens ,  by  Prof.  L.  G.  Tucker, 
and  A  day  in  old  Athens,  by  Prof.  William  Steams  Davis, 
and  Inge’s  Society  in  Rome  under  the  Caesars,  do  much  to 
supply  the  deficiency  in  general  knowledge  about  ancient 
civilizations  left  by  the  orthodox  linguistic  pursuits.  Let 
the  schools  and  colleges  make  the  study  of  the  languages 
of  Greece  and  Rome  optional,  to  be  undertaken  by  those 
who  possess  distinct  and  irrepressible  philological  taste. 
For  the  rest,  let  them  early  be  given  such  instruction,  from 
the  best  of  translations,  in  the  cream  of  the  classics,  that  the 
moving  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  will  stir 
their  minds,  the  spiritual  imperatives  of  Sophocles  and 
Aeschylus  will  mould  their  wills,  and  the  warm  summer¬ 
lightning  flashes  from  the  fancy  of  Aristophanes  and  Plautus 
will  feed  their  love  of  the  incongruous,  which  is  the  soul  of 
humor.  Into  these  pastures  at  present  none  but  the  one 
who  has  toilsomely  mastered  the  classic  languages  may 
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enter.  From  him  is  barred,  by  the  modem  inexorable 
curriculum  requirements,  all  this  world  of  wealth.  From 
school  and  college  he  goes,  with  but  the  scantiest  and  most 
sophomoric  knowledge  of  the  immortal  facts  of  early 
civilizations.  Why?  Because  he  must  enter  the  kingdom 
of  the  classics  thru  the  needle’s  eye  gate  of  Unguistic  pro¬ 
ficiency.  Because  the  philological  mind  is  made  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  admission  to  the  wonders  which  lie  behind.  Be¬ 
cause  the  common-sense  method  of  transmitting  the  riches 
of  the  myths,  folk-lore,  history  and  literature  of  non-classic 
peoples  thru  the  medium  of  the  English  language,  has  been 
only  partially  and  reluctantly  followed  in  the  case  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  In  brief :  because  of  the  fallacy  inherent  in  the 
thesis  that  there  is  no  culture- value  in  the  classics  unless  one 
learn  the  languages  and  read  their  literatures  in  the  original. 
As  for  mental  discipline,  the  soil  in  the  field  of  knowledge  is 
hard  to  till,  whether  one  use  the  tools  of  the  classics  or  some 
other  breaker  of  the  glebe.  Greek  roots  bring  no  more 
honest  sweat  to  the  brow  of  the  digger  than  a  hundred 
other  deep-hidden  nuggets  of  tmth. 


Venice,  Calif. 


Shelton  Bissel 
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What  the  war  teaches  about  education,  and  other  papers  and  addresses — 
By  Ernest  Carroll  Moore.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
1919. 

If  there  is  another  book  that  shows  more  vividly  the 
powerful  reaction  of  an  expert  professional  educator  to 
the  problems  raised  by  the  world  war,  the  reviewer  does 
not  know  of  it.  On  the  whole,  what  the  papers  of  the 
book  have  to  say  is  of  value,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
said  is  forceful,  clear  and  convincing. 

Tho  not  all  the  contents  of  the  book  needed  the  war  for 
their  presentation,  yet  the  background  of  the  war  has  af¬ 
fected  very  sensibly  the  presentation  of  every  one  of  them, 
even  the  discussion  of  the  doctrine  of  formal  discipline  in 
general,  and  specifically  in  mathematics  and  the  classics 
to  which  several  chapters  are  devoted.  There  is  a  fire  in 
the  treatment  of  them  kindled  by  the  explosion  of  German 
shells  on  the  fair  fields  of  France.  The  light  from  the  great 
conflict  reveals,  as  it  has  never  before  been  revealed,  the 
fundamental  importance  of  education  for  the  welfare  or 
ultimate  disaster  of  a  nation.  Prussia’s  success  in  mould¬ 
ing  a  whole  people  into  subserviency  to  the  ambition  for 
power  of  a  small  special  class  thru  her  folk  schools,  so  ad¬ 
mirably  adapted  to  their  special  purpose  in  the  state,  has 
shown  the  appalling  power  of  primary  education  in  particu¬ 
lar.  Perhaps  in  no  other  way  could  the  power  of  educa¬ 
tion  be  so  forcibly  brought  to  the  minds  of  men,  than  by 
the  perversion  of  it  in  the  hands  of  a  dominant  class  to  its 
own  ends.  The  utter  prostration  of  Germany  today,  the 
loss  of  her  preeminent  position  among  the  nations  can  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  her  educational  system  more  than  any¬ 
where  else.  A  people  may  live  in  holy  fear  of  its  school 
system  and  its  schoolteachers,  or  regard  them  as  redeemers 
of  life  from  futility  if  not  from  destruction. 
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One  rises  from  the  reading  of  this  book  with  that  im¬ 
pression  burnt  into  the  mind.  He  sees  that  making  the 
lyorld  safe  for  democracy  is  at  the  bottom  a  matter  of  edu¬ 
cation — an  education  the  reverse  of  the  Prussian  educa¬ 
tion.  Nietsche,  at  once  the  child  and  spokesman  of  this 
system,  as  quoted  by  the  author,  declares  “The  education 
of  the  masses  can  not  *  *  *  *  om-  ^im;  but 

rather  the  education  of  a  few  picked  men  for  great  and  last¬ 
ing  work.”  The  author  observes  in  this  connection: 
“That  may  be  the  ideal  of  education  in  a  master  and  slave 
autocracy ;  it  is  not  and  can  not  be  the  aim  in  a  democratic 
state.  *  *  *  *  Qyj.  ministry  is  therefore  to  the  ele¬ 

mentary  schools  and  thru  them  to  the  secondary  schools, 
the  colleges  and  universities.”  From  the  folk  schools  of 
Germany  no  road  was  open  for  the  “few  picked  men”  to 
find  their  way  “for  great  and  lasting  work;”  nor  was  there 
training  in  them  into  intelligent,  free  citizenship  of  the 
masses. 

Great  Britain,  .as  Mr.  Moore  tells  us,  has  been  so  power¬ 
fully  impressed  by  what  the  war  has  revealed,  that  con¬ 
servative  as  she  has  ever  been,  and  up  to  today  incapable 
of  thoro  educational  reform,  she  has  at  last  undertaken  a 
reform  from  the  bottom  of  her  educational  system.  He 
has  added  to  his  book  an  appendix  in  which  is  printed  the 
English  Educational  Act  of  1918. 

What  are  the  defects  of  education  in  America  as  revealed 
by  the  war,  and  what  are  the  specific  problems  and  their 
solutions,  the  writer  attempts  to  disclose.  Doubtless  he 
may  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  values  of  culture  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  efiiciency.  But  it  may  be  questioned  on 
the  one  hand  whether  our  methods  of  education  have  been 
efficient  for  the  attainment  of  culture,  and,  on  the  other, 
whether  our  pursuit  of  a  general  culture  has  not  left  us  with¬ 
out  efficiency  in  the  art  of  life,  the  supreme  art  of  all  the 
arts. 

Herbert  G.  Lord 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 
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Brightness  and  dullness  in  children — By  Herbert  Woodrow.  J.  B.  Lip- 

pincott  Co.,  1919.  322  p. 

The  usefulness  of  intelligence  testing  during  the  recent 
war  in  selecting  our  army  recruits  for  their  various  tasks 
has  been  thoroly  demonstrated.  It  has  afforded  the 
psychologist  an  opportunity  of  proving  to  the  world  the 
value  of  the  work  begun  by  the  brilliant  French  scholar, 
Binet,  in  1904,  and  developed  later  by  the  careful  scientific 
studies  of  psychologists  in  this  country  and  abroad.  Before 
the  war  the  worth  of  psychological  testing  was  not  generally 
admitted.  The  question  now,  however,  is  not.  Are  intelli¬ 
gence  tests  of  value?  but.  How  may  school  principals  and 
teachers  make  a  proper  use  of  them? 

This  new  volume.  Brightness  and  dullness  in  children, 
by  Professor  Woodrow,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  is 
prepared  to  meet  such  a  need.  It  is  written  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption,  as  stated  in  the  introduction,  that  “the  teacher 
of  today  needs  a  knowledge  of  the  modern  psychology  of 
intelligence."  A  general  notion  of  its  contents  may  be 
gathered  from  a  list  of  its  chapter  titles :  The  Measurement 
of  Intelligence;  Brightness  and  Dullness;  Brains;  Physical 
Defects;  Anatomical  Age;  Pedagogical  Age;  Simple  Mental 
Processes;  Association,  Memory  and  Attention;  Complex 
Mental  Processes;  Mental  Organization;  Heredity;  The 
Organization  of  Education;  Educational  Methods. 

An  important  feature  of  the  book  is  that  it  is  written 
in  a  style  that  is  particularly  clear  and  free  from  technical 
terms.  It  can  be  read  easily,  and  therefore  will  be  particu¬ 
larly  acceptable  to  the  classroom  teacher. 

Of  particular  value  to  the  teacher  are  the  pages  devoted 
to  a  very  clear  discussion  of  the  significance  of  the  chrono¬ 
logical,  mental,  pedagogical,  and  anatomical  ages  of  chil¬ 
dren.  The  necessity  of  this  knowledge  concerning  a  pupil 
as  a  basis  for  determining  what  type  of  instruction  he 
should  receive  is  clearly  brought  out.  The  chapter  discuss¬ 
ing  anatomical  age  is  especially  valuable.  None  of  the 
recent  books  written  upon  the  measurement  of  school 
children  gives  much  attention  to  this  factor  of  a  child’s 
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complex  existence.  Without  doubt  too  much  attention 
has  recently  been  given  to  the  intelligence  quotient  and 
mental  age  as  bases  for  classification,  and  too  little  consid¬ 
eration  to  anatomical  age  and  other  important  factors. 
Professor  Woodrow  believes  that  the  chronological  age 
must  be  corrected  by  the  anatomical  age.  It  is  quite  well 
established  by  the  best  data  at  hand  that  thruout  the 
grades  girls  have  a  slightly  higher  mental  age  than  boys 
of  the  same  chronological  age.  Professor  Woodrow  sug¬ 
gests  that  this  superiority  of  the  girls  may  be  due  to  the 
well-known  fact  that  they  are  from  one  to  two  years  older 
anatomically  than  the  boys.  Attention  should  be  called  also 
to  portions  of  the  chapter  on  Educational  Methods,  where 
there  will  be  found  an  unusually  sound  criticism  of  the  sense 
training  employed  by  Seguin  and  later  by  Mme.  Montes- 
sori. 

The  general  recommendations  of  the  author  as  to  methods 
of  instruction  and  general  adaptation  of  school  procedure 
to  the  pupils’  needs  are  sound  and  wholesome.  He  is  quite 
in  accord  with  the  opinion  of  progressive  teachers  that  too 
much  attention  has  been  given  in  schools  to  the  less  able 
pupils  and  too  little  to  the  more  gifted. 

Two  other  books  in  this  general  field  of  education  have 
recently  appeared — The  measurement  of  intelligence  and 
Intelligence  of  school  children,  both  by  Professor  Terman. 
Professor  Woodrow’s  book  combines  in  a  general  way  the 
material  presented  in  both  the  volumes  of  Professor 
Terman. 

On  the  whole,  this  volume  is  a  distinct  contribution  to 
the  literature  dealing  with  this  important  subject,  particu¬ 
larly  on  account  of  its  clear  exposition  and  thoroly 
readable  style.  When  the  scientific  knowledge  contained 
in  this  book  has  begun  to  affect  the  practise  of  schools, 
we  may  expect  to  see  many  of  the  absurdities  of  the  present 
grading  system  disappear  and  a  much  better  adjustment 
of  a  school  procedure  to  individual  needs.  The  average 
reader,  however,  will  probably  be  less  interested  in  parts 
of  certain  chapters  devoted  to  psychological  discussion. 
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such  as  portions  of  the  chapter  on  Brains  and  the  discussion 
of  the  Theory  of  Brain  Action.  From  the  standpoint  of 
its  practical  value  to  the  schoolteacher  much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  might  well  have  been  omitted  without  serious  loss  to 
the  total  value  of  the  book,  and  its  place  taken  by  more 
concrete  material  and  case  studies. 

Horace  Mann  School  HENRY  C.  PEARSON 

New  York  City 


Life  of  John  Marshall — By  Albert  J.  Beveridge.  Boston:  Houghton, 

Mifflin  &  Co.,  1916,  1919.  4  vols.  506,  594,  644  and  666  pp. 

Altho  the  Educational  Review  is  not  the  place  for 
an  extended  and  critical  examination  of  this  work,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  is  the  place  to  say  that  no  reader  of  American  his¬ 
tory  and  no  teacher  of  that  subject  can  afford  to  leave  it 
unread  and  unstudied.  No  library,  public  or  private,  can 
afford  to  be  without  it.  It  is  simple  truth,  and  not  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  exaggeration,  to  say  that  Senator  Beveridge  has 
made  a  truly  massive  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
American  history  and  American  government. 

No  one  of  the  great  fathers  of  the  Constitution  has  been 
so  adequately  and  so  vividly  portrayed.  John  Marshall 
is  made  to  live  in  our  presence.  We  see  the  man  from 
youth  to  old  age,  his  ruling  traits,  his  dominant  character¬ 
istics,  his  points  of  great  strength,  and  his  few  weaknesses. 
The  work  falls  roughly  into  two  parts — the  one  dealing  with 
Marshall’s  personal,  political  and  professional  career,  and 
the  other  dealing  with  his  judicial  career  as  interpreter 
and  expounder  of  the  newly  made  Constitution.  Senator 
Beveridge  is  equally  happy  in  treating  both  periods.  Mar¬ 
shall’s  early  life  in  Virginia,  his  political  activity,  his  power¬ 
ful  part  in  the  Virginia  Convention  to  ratify  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  and  his  service  as  envoy  to  France,  are  all  treated  with 
vividness,  ample  detail  and  generous  enthusiasm.  The 
story  of  the  French  Mission  of  which  Marshall  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  has  never  before  been  so  well  told. 

When  the  reader  passes  to  the  third  and  fourth  volumes,  in 
which  is  recounted  the  story  of  Marshall’s  long  service  as 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  he  passes  into  a  differ- 
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ent  atmosphere.  Senator  Beveridge  traces  the  political 
history  and  the  political  background  of  each  of  the  great 
constitutional  cases  before  he  describes  its  legal  aspects 
and  its  judicial  determination.  The  consequence  is  that  a 
layman  can  follow  these  discussions  with  full  appreciation 
and  complete  understanding.  The  great  issues  settled  in 
Marbury  v.  Madison,  in  Fletcher  v.  Peck,  in  Cohen  v.  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  Chisholm  v.  Georgia,  in  Gibbons  v.  Ogden,  are  seen 
to  be,  not  legal  and  constitutional  technicalities,  but  matters 
of  living  interest  for  the  people  of  the  whole  United  States. 
From  these  portrayals  we  get  a  new  idea  of  the  difficulties 
and  doubts  that  attended  the  founding  and  the  building 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  We  see  nullifica¬ 
tion  and  even  secession  threatened,  not  by  those  of  one 
party  or  of  one  section  alone,  whenever  anything  was  done 
with  their  disapproval.  We  see  Jefferson  on  his  worst 
side,  intriguing,  plotting  and  putting  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  the  building  of  a  strong,  unified  nation.  We  see  Jackson 
at  his  worst,  with  his  narrow-mindedness,  his  stubborn¬ 
ness,  and  his  utter  lack  of  knowledge  of  large  questions  of 
business  and  of  government.  That  he  redeemed  himself 
in  his  attitude  toward  the  nullifiers  of  South  Carolina  is 
one  of  the  fortunate  contradictions  of  his  strange  career. 

Perhaps  no  one  but  a  public  man  of  wide  reading  and 
large  economic  and  historical  scholarship  could  have  writ¬ 
ten  this  great  book.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  academic 
historian  or  mere  bookish  student  of  American  history  and 
government  could  have  produced  a  result  at  once  so  sound 
and  so  interesting,  so  complete  and  so  vivid.  Senator 
Beveridge’s  Life  of  John  Marshall  illustrates  admirably 
some  of  the  half  humorous,  half  sarcastic  references  which 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  in  the  habit  of  making  to  the 
writers  of  American  history. 

Nicholas  Murray  Butler 

Columbia  University 
New  York  City 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 

CouiKU^and^e  most  hopeful  outcomes  of  the 

Institute  war  is  seen  in  our  efforts  toward  inter¬ 

national  cooperation  in  education.  For  this  purpose  no 
less  than  three  great  associations  composed  of  prominent 
educators  and  leaders  in  other  professions  and  finance, 
have  been  carefully  organized  and  instituted.  These  are 
the  American  University  Union  in  Europe,  the  American 
Council  on  Education,  and  the  Institute  of  International 
Education.  The  early  activities  of  the  Union  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  meeting  the  needs  of  American  college  and 
university  men  while  on  war  service  in  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  Italy,  but  it  always  contemplated  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  permanent  institution  to  encourage  graduate 
study  by  Americans  in  these  countries  and  to  cultivate 
better  understanding  of  the  United  States  in  Europe. 
Since  the  armistice  it  has  reorganized  its  governing  board 
upon  this  peace  basis.  The  Council  was  established  upon 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war,  when  the 
college  and  universities  of  this  country  undertook  to  as¬ 
semble  their  resources  for  the  support  of  the  government 
in  carrying  on  the  war.  It  has  since  been  continued  to 
promote  cooperative  action  in  matters  of  common  interest 
to  the  educational  bodies  represented,  including  educa¬ 
tional  relations  with  other  countries.  The  Institute  was 
organized  after  the  armistice  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  United  States  and  foreign  nations  to  understand  each 
other  better  by  means  of  educational  agencies.  It  was 
specifically  intended  to  furnish  foreigners  with  information 
concerning  educational  matters  in  the  United  States  and 
Americans  with  similar  information  about  education  in 
other  countries. 

The  Union  has  established  permanent  quarters  in  Lon- 
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don  and  Paris,  where  it  carries  on  conferences,  reading- 
rooms,  and  social  activities,  and  provides  introductions  for 
Americans  desiring  to  engage  in  study  or  research  in 
England  and  France.  It  serves  as  the  agent  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  in  those  countries.  The  headquarters  of  the  Council 
are  in  Washington,  and  their  undertakings  emphasize 
matters  of  importance  in  American  education,  such  as 
federal  legislation,  education  for  citizenship,  and  the  train¬ 
ing  of  women  for  public  service,  as  well  as  international  re¬ 
lations  in  education.  The  Institute  includes  among  its 
activities  exchanging  professors  of  European  countries 
with  those  of  the  United  States,  circuiting  lecturers  from 
abroad  in  America,  receiving  and  informing  foreign  com¬ 
missions  and  delegations  while  visiting  this  country,  estab¬ 
lishing  fellowships  in  American  universities  for  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  and  encouraging  international  relations  clubs  at  all 
important  colleges  of  the  United  States.  It  makes  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York. 

Thus,  in  a  way,  it  may  be  said  of  the  three  organiza¬ 
tions,  both  from  their  avowed  purpose  and  their  “local 
habitation  and  name,”  that  the  Union  stresses  the  foreign 
side  of  international  relationship,  the  Council  views  the 
matter  from  the  standpoint  of  American  education,  and 
the  Institute  coordinates  and  unites  the  two  phases  of  the 
work.  Each  group  seems  to  have  distinct  origin  and 
contemplates  a  peculiar  function  of  its  own.  Nevertheless, 
it  was  apparent  almost  at  once  that  all  three  might  to  some 
extent  be  regarded  as  a  clearing-house  for  educational  in¬ 
formation  and  advice  concerning  the  United  States  to  for¬ 
eigners  and  concerning  the  European  countries  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  Efforts  were  accordingly  made  to  reach  a  working 
agreement  and  avoid  overlapping  and  the  appearance  of 
competition.  Thru  a  recent  conference  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Union,  the  Director  of  the  Council,  and  the 
Director  of  the  Institute,  the  organizations  have  been  en¬ 
abled  to  agree  upon  such  a  definition  of  their  respective 
fields  of  endeavor  as  has  been  indicated  in  the  paragraph 
above.  The  arrangements  proposed  in  this  basis  of  co- 
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operation  are  working  admirably.  Each  organization  keeps 
the  other  two  posted  as  to  its  activities  and  gives  them  the 
benefit  of  its  facilities.  Representatives  of  each  group  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  administrative  or  advisory  board  of  the  others. 
And  the  Secretary  of  the  Union  is  at  present  cooperating 
with  the  Director  of  the  Council  on  a  scheme  for  establish¬ 
ing  equivalents  in  French  and  American  universities,  and 
with  the  Director  of  the  Institute  on  a  pamphlet  concern¬ 
ing  opportunities  for  Americans  to  study  at  higher  educa¬ 
tional  institutions  in  France.  Whether  the  organizations 
continue  on  this  basis  of  a  sphere  of  influence  or  become 
completely  amalgamated,  they  are  destined  to  improve 
very  greatly  the  mutual  understanding  and  rapprochement 
of  Europe  and  America,  and,  educationally  speaking,  the 
war  will  have  brought  some  compensations. 


Educational  bills  Both  the  cooperative  reports  just  men- 
before  Congress  tioned  will  shortly  be  published  by  the 
organizations  concerned.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Samuel  P. 
Capen,  the  Director  of  the  Council,  acting  under  one  of  the 
original  purposes  of  his  group,  as  well  as  by  authorization 
of  the  working  agreement,  has  issued  a  report  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  bills  before  Congress.  In  the  first  number  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil’s  organ.  The  educational  record,  he  has  presented  “a 
digest  of  all  the  bills  that  have  more  than  local  bearing.” 
The  number  of  proposed  enactments  is  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  American  legislation  and  education.  There 
are  more  than  seventy  Congressional  bills  and  joint  resolu¬ 
tions  that  bear  upon  education.  This  plethora  of  legisla¬ 
tive  proposals  is  obviously  part  of  the  aftermath  of  the 
war.  Thru  the  great  conflict  have  been  revealed  most 
fundamental  weaknesses  in  our  educational  situation, — 
physical  unfitness,  ignorance  of  the  EngUsh  language,  and 
want  of  technical  skill,  and  statesmen  are  now  rushing 
in  to  repair  the  breaches  and  strengthen  the  structure. 
\\Tiile  Dr.  Capen  makes  “no  attempt  to  take  sides  on  any 
issue,”  much  less  to  settle  the  questions  connected  with  the 
federal  control  of  education,  he  sets  forth  the  implications 
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and  value  of  each  bill  so  clearly  that  it  is  easy  to  decide 
for  oneself  upon  its  merit.  While  probably  one-quarter 
of  these  bills  are  of  great  importance  as  affecting  national 
policies  in  education,  not  more  than  three  or  four  are  likely 
to  pass  at  this  session. 

The  proposals  include  military  bills  with  educational 
features,  bills  affecting  the  present  Bureau  of  Education 
or  the  Federal  Board  of  Vocational  Education,  and  bills 
creating  new  departments,  boards,  or  commissions.  Of  the 
military  bills,  the  one  known  as  the  Army  Reorganization 
Bill  (5.  3688)  by  Wadsworth  is  the  broadest  and  strongest. 
It  emphasizes  the  educational  aspects  of  military  training 
and  recognizes  that  others  beside  the  military  authorities 
must  be  associated  in  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  be 
primarily  citizens  and  producers.  Under  this  bill  every 
physically  and  mentally  fit  male  is  to  be  compelled  to 
undergo  a  course  of  military  training  for  four  months  in 
his  nineteenth  year,  but  the  training  is  to  comprehend  cer¬ 
tain  work  in  vocations,  including  agriculture,  and  the 
managing  commission  is  to  contain  “among  its  members 
at  least  one- half  who  are  reserve  officers  or  practical  and 
experienced  civilian  educators  or  physicians.”  The  ex¬ 
pense  of  such  a  national  undertaking  would  clearly  be 
enormous — ^probably  not  far  from  a  billion  dollars — and 
it  is  subject  to  the  usual  charges  of  “militarism”  and  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  legitimate  work  of  the  educative  period. 
Nevertheless,  it  looks  now  as  if  the  bill  might  pass. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  the  educational  bills  affecting  an 
existing  bureau  or  board  of  the  government  are  the  Kenyon- 
Vestal  Bill  for  Americanization  (S.  3315  and  H.  R.  107 10) 
and  the  Fess  Bill  for  the  National  Rehabilitation  of  Persons 
Injured  in  Industry  {H.  R.  4438).  The  former  would  place 
the  administration  and  investigation  of  Americanization 
and  the  eradication  of  illiteracy  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  the  latter  would  have  the  vocational  re¬ 
training  of  industrial  cripples  directed  by  the  Federal  Board 
of  Vocational  Education,  altho  in  each  case  the  states 
must  appropriate  an  equal  amount  with  their  apportion- 
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ment.  Thus  two  federal  offices  would  be  given  control 
over  local  arrangements,  and  the  bureaucratic  principle, 
once  so  abhorrent  to  us,  allowed  a  further  extension.  These 
bills,  too,  have  other  defects,  such  as  the  low  salaries  fixed 
for  those  who  would  administer  the  acts,  which  would  utterly 
preclude  the  possibility  of  securing  competent  men.  The 
matters,  however,  with  which  these  proposed  acts  deal, 
are  concerned  with  such  vital  and  crying  needs  that  at 
present  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  they  will  pass. 


The  Smith-  These  three  bills  and  innumerable  others 

Towner  Bill  that  have  been  or  now  are  under  consid¬ 

eration,  make  it  only  too  evident  that  at  present  there  is 
almost  a  stampede  toward  an  extension  of  federal  participa¬ 
tion  in  educational  affairs.  Dr.  Capen  states: 

The  tendency  to  bring  education  within  the  scope  of  Congressional  legisla¬ 
tion  is  increasing.  While  the  control  of  education  is  still  admitted  to  be  the 
function  of  the  states  and  not  of  the  federal  government,  one  measure  after 
another  has  found  its  way  on  to  the  statute  books,  which  tends  to  break  down 
the  integrity  of  this  theory.  By  accretion  we  are  getting  a  nationalized  sys¬ 
tem  of  education,  more  and  more  influenced,  if  not  actually  controlled  by  the 
federal  government. 

The  really  serious  part  of  the  matter  is,  however,  that 
we  are  drifting  in  our  exercise  of  the  most  important  func¬ 
tion  of  state  or  nation, — education.  We  go  steadily  ahead, 
enlarging  by  haphazard  or  accident  the  share  of  the  federal 
government  in  directing  the  most  vital  of  its  interests. 
As  seen  in  the  bills  described  above,  there  is  the  greatest 
divergency  in  designing  the  agency  thru  which  the 
government  is  to  act.  Is  it  not  time  that  we  sought  some 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  federal  participation  in  educa¬ 
tional  affairs?  Clearly  the  educational  functions  of  the 
federal  government  have  now  become  so  numerous  and 
complicated  as  to  require  a  different  and  more  inclusive 
type  of  machinery  to  deal  with  them.  It  is  time  that  the 
overlapping,  conflicting  interests,  confusion,  and  delay 
ceased.  No  consistent  policy,  and  certainly  no  economy 
in  results,  can  be  expected  until  all  phases  of  federal  educa¬ 
tion  are  directed  by  one  coordinating  head,  with  a  posi- 
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tion  of  sufficient  dignity  and  power  to  be  worthy  of  the 
work. 

It  is  here  that  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  to  create  a  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  (5.  1017  and  H.  R.  7)  comes  in. 
This  proposed  enactment  recognizes  the  national  need  and 
obligation,  and  it  affords  the  encouragement  that  the  nation 
alone  can  give.  It  handles  in  a  broad  and  statesmanlike 
way  all  the  difficult  problems  and  crying  needs  contemplated 
by  the  other  bills,  and  deals  with  them  all  in  one  organic 
project.  Besides  the  elimination  of  illiteracy,  the  spread 
of  Americanization,  and  the  promotion  of  health  and  physical 
education,  it  provides  for  the  adequate  training  and  com¬ 
pensation  of  teachers,  which  at  the  present  time  consti¬ 
tutes  the  most  momentous  educational  problem  that  this 
nation  has  known.  The  steady  migration  of  competent 
teachers  into  other  lines  that  will  afford  a  proper  standard 
of  living  has  already  created  an  educational  crisis,  and  will 
shortly  prove  subversive  of  every  other  national  activity, 
if  means  are  not  devised  to  check  it.  Under  the  Smith- 
Towner  Bill,  this  and  every  other  educational  problem  are 
embraced  as  parts  of  a  comprehensive  plan  for  lifting  Amer¬ 
ican  education  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  into  which 
it  is  so  rapidly  settling. 

It  is  easy  to  criticize  the  bill.  Destruction  comes  more 
readily  than  construction.  But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  special  professional  committee  of  the  National 
Education  Association  drafted  this  proposal.  After  the 
most  careful  discussion,  it  was  formulated  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Emergency  in  Education,  composed  of  five 
leading  state  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  seven 
prominent  city  superintendents  of  schools,  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  normal  schools,  the  state  and  endowed  in¬ 
stitutions  of  higher  and  secondary  education,  and  the  public 
systems  of  schools.  It  was  submitted  for  criticism  to  all 
organized  bodies  and  individuals  interested  in  education 
that  could  furnish  the  commission  with  any  light.  Any 
one  conversant  with  the  literature  of  the  subject  and  all 
who  listened  in  an  unbiased  mood  to  the  papers  of  Dr. 
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George  D.  Stray er  and  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  must  have 
been  convinced  both  of  the  educational  crisis  that  con¬ 
fronts  us  and  of  the  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  by  the  framers 
of  the  Smith-Towner  bill  to  create  an  adequate  means  for 
meeting  the  emergency. 

Unfortunately  the  bill  is,  at  the  time  of  writing,  still  in 
committee.  Dr.  Capen  may  have  been  right  when  he  stated 
at  Cleveland:  “Both  of  its  major  propositions,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education  and  the  large  federal  subsidies 
for  education,  are  anathema  to  the  present  House.  The 
wave  of  propaganda  has  carried  the  bill  as  high  as  it  can 
be  carried.  The  tide  is  now  going  down.”  But  Congress, 
like  the  majority  of  educational  laymen  in  the  country  at 
large,  is  blind  to  the  way  in  which  the  national  welfare  and 
progress  are  imperiled  by  the  general  neglect  of  our  schools, 
and  to  the  absurdly  chaotic  way  in  which  federal  legisla¬ 
tion,  present  and  past,  has  proposed  to  meet  our  educa¬ 
tional  needs.  The  bill  ought  to  pass,  for,  if  it  does  not, 
what  other  comprehensive  and  effective  measure  has  been 
formulated  to  meet  the  national  crisis? 


Research  Capen  concedes  that  “the  bill  has 

stations  served  a  very  useful  purpose,”  but  holds 

that  “it  can  now  honorably  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  some¬ 
thing  better.”  He  feels  that  what  is  needed  is  a  body  of 
principles,  rather  than  immediate  legislation,  which  shall 
be  ascertained  after  careful  scientific  investigation,  and  pro¬ 
poses  the  Council  he  is  directing  as  a  means  of  focusing  the 
best  informed  opinion.  While  we  fear  that  such  a  delay 
may  result,  as  with  the  young  physician,  in  the  investiga¬ 
tion  becoming  a  post  mortem  instead  of  a  diagnosis,  we 
are  greatly  pleased  with  the  general  idea  of  educational  in¬ 
vestigation.  It  seems  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  order  of 
the  day.  It  is  in  recognition  of  this  trend  in  affairs  educa¬ 
tional  that  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  recently  undertaken  to  establish  research 
stations  at  several  of  the  leading  universities  of  the  United 
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States.  In  a  memorandum  dated  September  15,  1919, 
he  has  given  as  the  purpose  of  the  plan: 

(1)  To  promote  scientific  research  in  education,  and  to  make  the  results 
of  such  research  available  to  students  of  education. 

(2)  To  utilize  in  a  national  way  such  special  resources  and  facilities  as 
may  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  by  the  cooperating 
institutions. 

(3)  To  coordinate  and  stimulate  the  educational  forces  available  in  the 
cooperating  institutions. 

(4)  To  bring  the  Bureau  of  Education  into  closer  relations  with  the 
educational  agencies  of  the  country,  and  thereby  to  promote  the  Bureau’s 
understanding  of  educational  needs  and  problems,  and  to  extend  its  range 
of  effective  service. 

In  general,  the  following  plan  of  organization  has  been 
adopted:  The  Commissioner  selects  the  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  invited  to  participate.  The  president 
and  board  of  trustees  are  to  accept  the  plan  as  outlined  by 
the  Bureau.  The  president  of  each  institution  nominates 
representatives  to  serve  as  special  collaborators  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  each  at  the  nominal  salary  of  one 
dollar  per  annum.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commissioner,  these  nominees  are  formally  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Before  a  project  can  be  un¬ 
dertaken  by  the  research  station  of  any  one  of  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  institutions,  it  must  be  approved  by  the  Commissioner. 
The  project  then  becomes  the  work  of  the  Bureau  and  the 
report  of  results  becomes  its  property.  However,  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  plan  by  an  institution  does  not  prevent  it, 
or  any  of  its  members,  including  the  special  collaborators, 
from  carrying  on  investigations  independently  of  the 
Bureau. 

The  Bureau  proposes  to  be  of  service  to  the  various  sta¬ 
tions  by  (i)  acting  as  a  clearing  house  thru  which  the 
cooperation  of  the  various  stations  may  be  secured;  (2) 
preventing  the  overlapping  and  duplication  of  investiga¬ 
tions  in  various  parts  of  the  country;  (3)  extending  the 
franking  privilege  to  the  special  collaborators  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  carrying  on  investigations ;  and  (5)  furnishing  such 
preliminary  printed  forms  as  the  Bureau’s  resources  will 
permit,  and  printing  reports  of  investigations  which,  in  the 
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judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  are  of  sufficient  value.  In 
a  later  issue  of  the  Educational  Review  the  plans  will  be 
more  fully  discust  by  the  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner. 

The  first  meeting  of  directors  of  the  research  stations  was 
held  in  St.  Louis,  January  2,  1920.  Representatives  from 
the  Universities  of  California,  Illinois,  Kansas,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin 
were  present.  This  meeting  was  given  largely  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  plans  of  procedure  and  suggestions  of  possible 
problems  to  be  undertaken  by  the  various  stations. 

^  In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  extend  a 

research  welcome  to  the  new  Jounal  of  Educational 

Research.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  B.  R.  Buckingham,  Director 
of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  Research  at  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  journal  is  the  official  organ  of  the  National 
Association  of  Directors  of  Educational  Research,  and  its 
staff  of  associate  and  contributing  editors  includes  many 
of  the  leading  research  men  thruout  the  country.  It  is 
the  purpose  of  the  editors  to  publish  only  first-class  scientific 
papers,  and  make  the  journal  of  great  value  and  interest 
to  educators  everywhere. 


A  Campaign 
for  research 


But  research  is  not  to  be  confined  to  educa¬ 
tion.  Renewed  emphasis  upon  scientific 


investigation  of  all  kinds  is  everywhere  in  evidence  as  a 


result  of  the  war.  Probably  the  best  organized  and  the 


most  competent  body  that  has  undertaken  a  continuous 


venture  of  this  sort  is  the  National  Research  Council  at 


Washington.  This  Council  is  headed  by  Dean  James  R. 
Angell,  at  present  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  its  membership  is  composed  of  the  most 
prominent  specialists  in  every  line  from  all  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  Such  an  organization  is  most  promising 
and  we  already  have  an  abundant  earnest  of  its  success, 
but  this  is  scarcely  sufficient.  Hence  we  are  glad  to  find 
a  most  timely  and  urgent  plea  for  the  development  of  re¬ 
search  thruout  the  country  in  the  Annual  message  of 
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Dr.  Arthur  O.  Love  joy,  retiring  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors.  Among  many  other 
stimulating  suggestions  in  his  report,  he  issues  the  warn¬ 
ing: 

Either  the  progress  of  science  will  be  abruptly  and  immensely  retarded — 
with  all  that  that  means  even  for  the  immediate  tasks  of  reconstruction;  or 
else  the  United  States  must,  during  the  next  generation  or  a  yet  longer  period, 
imdertake  to  do  a  great  part  of  what,  under  normal  conditions,  would  have 
been  Europe’s  share  of  the  scientific  work  of  the  world. 

Europe,  especially  Germany,  the  main  source  of  organized 
research,  is  financially  flat,  and  will  be  unable  to  carry  on 
this  work  as  it  has  previously  done.  That  means  there 
must  be  the  greatest  possible  enlargement  both  in  resources 
and  in  number  of  competent  investigators  at  American 
institutions.  Research  can  no  longer  be  carried  on  as  a 
“parasitic  industry”  by  men  who  are  overburdened  with 
teaching  and  dulled  by  pot-boiling  activities  outside  their 
routine.  Means  must  be  devised  for  the  discovery  of  young 
investigators,  and  every  opportunity  and  encouragement 
should  be  afforded  them,  while  they  are  still  at  the  producing 
period  around  thirty,  to  devote  themselves  to  constructive 
research.  In  this  matter.  Dr.  Lovejoy  maintains,  faculties 
need  enlightenment  and  missionary  work  almost  as  much 
as  boards  of  trustees,  and  he  exhorts  the  various  chapters 
of  the  Association  to  carry  on  a  vigorous  and  effective 
campaign  to  secure  ways  and  means. 


Report  on  most  careful  of  educational  in- 

mathematical 

requirements  vestigations  and  most  progressive  of  reports 
made  for  some  time  is  that  of  the  National  Committee  on 
Mathematical  Requirements,  recently  printed  by  the  Bureau 
of  Education.  The  purpose  of  this  preliminary  report  is  to 
further  discussion  and  study.  “It  is  hoped  that  wide-spread 
discussion  by  organizations,  committees,  local  groups,  and 
individuals,  will  result  in  suggestions  which  may  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  a  revised  report  to  be  issued  by  the  National 
Committee.”  The  committee  has  tried  to  suggest  a  course 
in  mathematics  beyond  arithmetic  which  will  give  the 
child  the  best  possible  training  by  the  close  of  the  tenth 
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school  year.  While  it  is  concerned  with  the  first  two  years 
of  the  four-year  high  school,  much  of  the  work  will  naturally 
find  place  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  in  systems  where 
the  junior  high  school  exists. 

In  stating  the  piupose  of  mathematical  education,  the 
committee  has  given  little  or  no  place  to  the  old  idea  of 
“formal  discipline.”  They  suggest  the  development  of 
specific  mathematical  abilities  and  habits,  which  will  be 
of  value  in  meeting  the  situations  of  life.  The  material 
for  each  year  is  to  be  selected  because  of  its  intrinsic  value, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  preparation  for  future  study. 
Attention  is  centered  largely  on  those  phases  of  mathe¬ 
matics  that  are  of  practical  value.  In  algebra,  the  equa¬ 
tion,  formula,  graph,  and  solution  of  problems  are  em¬ 
phasized.  Only  so  much  of  the  mechanical  work,  such  as 
addition,  subtraction,  etc.,  is  recommended  as  is  necessary 
for  the  successful  mastery  of  the  more  practical  work.  In 
geometry  much  of  the  demonstration  is  to  be  replaced  by 
intuitional  geometry.  The  committee  further  suggests 
the  omission  of  the  following  topics :  highest  common  factor, 
least  common  multiple,  most  theorems  relative  to  propor¬ 
tion,  literal  equations  except  as  needed  in  formulae,  square 
root  of  polynomials,  cube  root,  theory  of  exponents,  simul¬ 
taneous  equations  in  more  than  two  unknowns,  simul¬ 
taneous  quadratic  equations,  theory  of  quadratics,  bi¬ 
nominal  theorem,  arithmetical  and  geometrical  progressions, 
imaginary  numbers,  radical  equations,  and  much  of  the 
demonstration  in  geometry. 


council  q'j-uiy  the  teachers  of  mathematics  are 
teachers  awakening.  Another  evidence  is  found  in 

the  conference  of  mathematics  teachers  held  in  connection 
with  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superin¬ 
tendence.  The  main  outcome  appears  in  the  organization 
of  a  National  Council  of  Mathematics  Teachers.  The 
purpose  of  the  organization  is  to  unite  the  efforts  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  elementary  and  secondary  mathematics  of  the  nation 
to  improve  the  teaching  of  their  subject,  and  to  bring  the 
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work  in  their  field  to  the  attention  of  the  schoolmen  of  the 
country.  An  indispensable  feature  of  the  work  will  be  a 
national  magazine  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  mathematics  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 
It  is  possible  that  arrangements  will  be  made  to  use  either 
The  Mathematics  Teacher  or  School  lienee  and  Mathe¬ 
matics  for  this  purpose.  It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
that  in  any  case  the  ofiicial  organ  of  the  Council  should  be 
a  high-grade  magazine. 

A  constitution  was  adopted,  providing  for  both  individual 
and  club  membership.  The  officers  elected  are:  President, 
Dr.  C.  M.  Austin,  Chairman  of  the  Mathematics  Club  of 
Chicago;  Vice-President,  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg,  Tincoln  School, 
New  York;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dr.  J.  A.  Toberg. 


Graduate  schools  With  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic 
of  education  year  the  two  oldest  institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  this  country.  Harvard  and  Yale,  will  take  a  de¬ 
cided  step  forward  in  teacher  training.  Harvard  will 
open  its  new  Graduate  School  of  Education,  which  has  been 
assured  thru  gifts  and  pledges  applicable  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  in  connection  with  the  Harvard  Endowment  Fund 
Campaign,  and  Yale  will  start  similar  work  thru  the 
installation  of  a  Department  of  Education  in  its  Graduate 
School.  Harvard  is  now  inaugurating  a  separate  school 
for  the  work,  which  is  in  effect  a  reorganization  and  en¬ 
largement  of  the  courses  in  education  hitherto  given  by 
the  Division  of  education  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.  At  Yale  the  subject  of  education,  which  has 
been  taught  in  desultory  fashion  for  about  a  decade,  will 
now  blossom  into  a  full-fledged  department,  altho  it 
will  for  the  time  being  at  least  remain  within  the  general 
Graduate  School.  At  both  institutions,  however,  the  work 
will  be  established  upon  a  graduate  basis,  a  bachelor’s 
degree  being  required  for  admission,  and  both  will  offer 
the  degrees  of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
Furthermore,  all  the  work  and  the  advanced  degrees  will 
be  open  to  women  upon  the  same  terms  as  men.  At  the 
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start  the  work  of  each  institution  will  be  conducted  by  a 
staff  of  half  a  dozen  or  more  prominent  professors  and  as¬ 
sistant  professors. 

The  aim  will  in  both  cases  be  the  training  of  efficient 
teachers  and  school  administrators  and  the  fostering  of  educa¬ 
tional  research.  The  preparation  of  educational  leaders — 
investigators,  college  and  normal  school  professors  of  edu¬ 
cation,  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors,  and  spec¬ 
ialists— is  specifically  intended.  A  score  or  more  of  courses 
in  the  History  and  Principles  of  Education,  Educational 
Psychology,  School  Hygiene,  Educational  Organization 
and  Administration,  Secondary  and  Elementary  Educa¬ 
tion,  Vocational  Training  and  Guidance,  Play  and  Recrea¬ 
tion,  and  some  more  specialized  courses  will  be  offered. 
Cooperation  with  towns  and  cities  in  the  vicinity  will  make 
it  possible  to  offer  a  wide  range  of  opportunities  for  appren¬ 
tice  teaching  under  expert  supervision.  Considerable  at¬ 
tention  will  also  be  paid  to  the  service  of  the  public  schools 
thruout  the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut 
by  means  of  extension  courses  suited  to  their  needs,  and 
thru  information  and  advice  concerning  the  practical 
problems  of  the  schools. 

Surely  the  world  do  move.  Until  recently  the  word 
“Education” — or  “Pedagogy”  during  the  most  virulent 
days — was  scorned  and  anathematized  by  most  of  the  great 
endowed  universities.  The  subject  was  in  hopeless  dis¬ 
repute,  and  the  faculty  held  itself  aloof  both  from  it  and 
the  common  schools  it  claimed  to  serve.  Of  these  great 
institutions,  probably  none,  except  Princeton,  which  must 
soon  come  to  be  similarly  enlightened,  was  more  charac¬ 
terized  by  conservatism  in  this  respect  than  Harvard  and 
Yale.  Courses  in  education  were  opened  at  Harvard 
nearly  a  generation  ago,  but  the  heroic  fight  that  had  to 
be  made  by  Dr.  Hanus  even  to  secure  credit  is  still  his¬ 
toric.  For  almost  a  decade  he  was  the  only  member  of 
his  department,  and  “every  man’s  hand  was  against  him.” 
Yale  was  even  slower  in  its  recognition  of  the  subject.  Of 
course,  all  the  western  state  universities,  together  with 
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some  of  the  large  eastern  institutions,  like  Cornell,  have 
for  over  a  quarter-century  made  a  generous  provision  for 
the  work,  both  on  a  graduate  and  undergraduate  basis, 
and  the  great  Teachers  College  of  Columbia,  whose  annual 
budget  now  totals  a  million  and  a  quarter,  has  given  mag¬ 
nificent  service  for  thirty  years.  But  Harvard  and  Yale 
have  now  put  forth  the  first  efforts  to  place  the  work  in 
education  upon  a  strictly  graduate  basis,  for  even  Teachers 
College,  while  nominally  a  graduate  school  prides  itself 
upon  giving  an  opportunity  to  normal  school  graduates 
and  other  “home-made”  scholars. 

These  new  ventures,  therefore,  indicate  a  most  radical 
change  of  attitude.  And  when  two  of  the  great  universi¬ 
ties  that  have  for  a  century  set  standards  for  academic 
procedure  are  ranging  themselves  squarely  behind  the  grow¬ 
ing  movement  for  sound  professional  training  of  men  and 
women  for  public  school  service,  the  influence  of  their 
changed  policy  is  bound  to  be  felt  thruout  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  time  may  not  now  be  far  distant  when  as  thoro 
training  will  be  provided  and  required  for  at  least  the  more 
important  public  school  positions  as  is  now  demanded  for 
the  medical  and  legal  professions.  In  this  respect  the  uni¬ 
versities  appear  to  be  striving  to  offset  the  masterly  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  national  legislature. 


Schoolmen’s  Mention  has  been  made  of  the  efforts  of 
the  new  Schools  of  Education  to  serve  the 
public  schools  in  their  states.  Probably  in  no  other  way 
can  this  service  be  more  effectively  promoted,  considering 
the  time  expended,  than  thru  the  institution  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  a  number  of  universities,  known  as  “Schoolmen’s 
Week.”  Despite  the  name,  in  most  instances  the  sessions 
have  come  to  be  concentrated  in  three  or  four  days.  The 
purpose  is  to  advance  the  cause  of  education  in  schools  of 
all  grades  and  kinds  thru  the  arrangement  of  programs 
that  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  solution  of  the  most 
immediate,  as  well  as  the  most  fundamental,  educational 
problems  of  the  state.  At  the  meetings  each  year  the  best 
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thought  and  practise  in  the  nation  and  state  are  consid¬ 
ered  thru  papers  and  discussions,  while  between  sessions 
investigations  are  made,  to  be  reported  on  at  the  annual 
gathering. 

The  Schoolmen’s  Week  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past  seven  years,  and, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff,  Professor  of 
Educational  Administration,  it  has  probably  become  the 
most  influential  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States. 
In  past  years  it  has  carefully  worked  out  studies  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  code  of  ethics  for  teachers,  teachers’  salaries,  as¬ 
sessment  and  taxation,  distribution  of  state  school  funds, 
teacher  training,  consolidation  of  rural  schools,  and  educa¬ 
tional  guidance.  The  flomishing  Bureau  of  Educational 
Measurements  in  the  School  of  Education  is  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  resolutions  passed  during  Schoolmen’s  Week. 
The  Bureau  is  rendered  more  efficient  thru  “group  con¬ 
ferences’’  held  in  various  centers  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in 
individual  districts,  and  there  are  annually  nearly  half  a 
million  tests  given  to  children  in  the  various  districts  of 
the  state. 

The  sessions  this  year  were  held  upon  April  8th  to  loth. 
The  general  subject  of  the  program  was  the  present 
emergency  in  Pennsylvania  education, — the  facts,  conditions, 
and  remedies.  The  most  important  features  considered 
were  the  reorganization  of  the  State  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  organization  of  a  state-wide  campaign  for 
school  betterment,  including  increased  support,  thru 
local  and  state  agencies.  Other  discussions  were  concerned 
with  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  in  high 
schools,  educational  measurements,  intelligence  tests,  a 
state  salary  bill,  consolidation  and  transportation,  and  a 
new  system  of  state  certification.  Notable  addresses 
were  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Finegan,  the  new  state  super¬ 
intendent,  and  leading  educators  and  men  of  prominence 
in  public  affairs  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
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